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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

10u a year, in the United States, Canada, 

exico; all otber cuuntries in the Postal Union, 50 
cepts 4 yeur extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
eni of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, *deci'7” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1907. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send & 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 
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Advertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines maké one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 percent 
13 * wcee38 ” 
26 oe sive oe 
GS * wae,” 


100 lines... 5per cent 
500 © ...10 = 


100 * ...0 “ 
me ¢ 2.0 © 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts, 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
tawful rizhts. 

3d.—To enforve laws against the adulteration of 
noney. 

Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
Genera! Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


¢@ If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers ot tbe American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Cards 


are just the thing. 
We send them by Return Mail 





O wont you BEE my HONEY. 
AND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FoR 1 WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TIME, 

AND WE WOULD NEVER PART 





My OEY Cee A OO ee ry ey 


As most of our readers know, we have got 
tenout a Souvenir Postal Card for bee-keepers. 
The cuts herewith show the card in reduced 
size, and but one color, while the real card is 
printed in 4 colors. It could also be sent to 
honey-customers, to remind them that it is 
time to buy more honey, etc. There are many 
uses to which this Card can be put. 

Prices—postpaid: 3cards for 10c (stamps 
or silver), or 5 FREE with the American Bee 
eournal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25c. There 
is a blank space on the card about 2x2k¢ 
inches in size for writing. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK»:& CO, 
%34 Dearborn Stree CHICAGO, IT.L.3 




























PEST) Pe Ee} 


Now is the Time to:‘Order Your 


» BEK-SUPPLIUES« 


AND SAVE MONEY 


It will cost you only one cent for a postal-card to get our delivered 
Prices on Dovetailed Hives, Sections. Section-Holders, 
Separators, Brood-Frames, Foundation, Smokers, Ex- 
tractors, Shipping-Cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of 
many dollars. It is the natura] advantage we have over others that enables us to 
make you the Best Price. There are no better goods than ours, and we GUAR- 
ANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 

We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-Goods, and can 
ship promptly. 


Minnesota Bes-Keepers’ Supply GO. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 
Nicollet Island;sNo. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 













Mention Bee Journal when 


wri 


Dittmer’s Gomb Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to otaer makes? 
Because the bees like it best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWN NAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 
reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 
for full line of Supplies. Wholesale and Retail. Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


We Will | r 1000, $4.00; No. 

Western Bee-Keepers show you Best No. | Sections $3405 plain, 25 
“ ess. Discounts on Danz. and Root’s hives, an 

ee of toe On Dee an our new cat other Root’s Goods; also Berry Boxes. Bees 


for sale. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’X, Denver. Colo. | H. S. Dubu, St. Anne, lll. 
9Atf Please mention the Bee Jourzal. Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


All from Extra-Selected Mothers 


3-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue, or my own. Goldens from 
Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported. 
AFTER APRIL 15TH. 


GARNIOLANS || GAUGASIANS 
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|} 2 | @ |) 12 2) e@)/ 19 | 2) 6; 22 | a 6 | 12 
Untested ...... & .75|$ 4008 7.50) 8 60/83 25% 6008 8584508 800||$ .95$ 5.00/$ 8 0 
Select Untested| 100) 500, 900) .75) 4.25, 800) 110) 550} 9.50|| 1.20} 600] 1000 
rl ee 1.50} 800) 15.00), 1.25) 650; 12.00) 1.60) 8.50) 15.50]! 1.70) 9.00] 1600 
Select Tested. .| 200} 1000) 1800! 1.50) 8.00) 15.001| 2.10|10.50| 18.50|! 2.20] 11.00] 19.00 
Straight 5-band Golden Breeders....... $10.00 | 1-frame Nucleus (no queen) ............ $1.50 
Select Golden Breeders ................ 3.00 | 2-frame 4 } ck 3 6S 30 2.00 

‘* 3-band ae OO eee 3.00 3-frame es 5 as WE: AEE hea 2.00 
S: Games Ske... acts 8.10 | 4-frame “ pee ea kT 3.00 
CS Ce 8S). ee. oc ccan 3.25 | 1 full colony without queen in 8-frame 


NOs ko. u's ons Shs uns vumeteer- 6.00 
Bees by the pound in light shipping-boxes, $1.00 per pound. 
Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. . 
Discounts on large orders. Contracts with dealers a specialty. No bee-disease has ev°r 
been in this section. 
17A4t 21Dtf 


Mention Bee Journal when 


JOHN M DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


writing. 
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Hershiser War-Press 


And Other LEWIS BEE-SUPPLIES 
Good Goods and Prompt Shipment 


Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any pouiee needed next sea- 


son, by taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Have sold several thousand dollars worth of 


these goods, and no complaint. 


agtiGeods Send for list of Slightly Dam.- 
Goods to select trom at Reduced 
Petees. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey 


in 60-pound cans for sale. 











H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co. (Not Inc.) 


Long Distance TTines bi North 1559. 


191 AND 193 Superior ST. py onee. ILL. 


hree blocks north and oné block east of our old locatio 





APONS PAY 


easy, and soon learned. Set repai with 
easy to gd directio =| Ca) “4 
book free, tells how. Write for it 


6 P Pilling & Son Co., Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 













BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


_ AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


1OA34 Please mention the Kee Journal. 





BEE® POULTRY SUPPLIES 





Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Veils, Smokers, Incubators, Brooders, Egg-Food, etc. Every- 


thing needed for the *‘ Busy Bee” and the *‘ Industrious Hen.”” Prompt shipments. 


LEWIS’ FAMOUS BEE-WARE. LEE'S POPULAR PRODUCTS FOR POULTRY 


Catalog for either, with instructions to beginners—Free. 
20atf C. M. SCOTT CO. 1005 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind 





AMERICAN LINDEN 


OR BASSWOOD TREES 
By Express or Freight. 


6to 8 feet, each...... 8c; per 100...... $7.00 
8 to 10 feet, each...... 9c; per 100...... 8.00 


ARTHUR STANLEY, Dixon, Ill. 


13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving age J satisfactory re re- 
sults. Comb foundation made 7 
quictsty at less than half the cost of buying 

rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 cents extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $5.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


160 Acre Farm and 100 
For Sale Colonies of Bees. Good out- 
buildings; good 8-room house—on Wisconsin 
river. Address, O. C. FITTS 
10A13t KILBOU RN, wis. 











| Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The Monetre Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


ae W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 

















by hours and minutes. 





dianapolis to New York? 
1] You can walk it and see. 


Or you can cover it by local freight, 
and it won’t be one-tenth so far. 
A through freight will cut it down 


still more. 


| 

| 

| 

Distance is measured these 20th- 
| century days not by miles and feet, but 
| 


How far, for example, is it from In- 


“If goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder.’’ 


How I Get Orders from Afar 


By the Bee-Crank. 


space. 





But then distance is only relative after all. 


wheel. 


Indianapolis is at the hub, and there is a railroad line like a spoke that reaches to every part of the 


No roundabout shipments from Indianapolis. 
It is straight as the crow flies from my warerooms to you. 


I take advantage of this fortunate strategic position by carrying in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ment a full line of the best Supplies, including Root goods at Root prices. 


Prompt service is a great stimulant in the bee-supply business. 
That’s why I get so many orders from afar. 


Get my new catalog. 


Walter S. Pouder 


It’s free. 


A limited freight lops off another 
chunk. 

And a long-distance telephone wipes 
out all that’s left of the intervening 


SEE THE POINT? 

Indianapolis is not very far from 
anywhere. 

Itis less than a day’s walk of the exact 
center of population of this country. 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1889. 
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May 2, 1907 





HONEY FROM THE DANZENBAKER HIVE 


THE FANCY COMB HONEY HIVE 
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More Honey 





(That is, more honey in the super at the right time.) 


Better Honey 


(More honey that will grade fancy and extra fancy.) 


More lloney 





(No question but what the producer of a fancy and extra fancy grade gets a better price, and does it easier.) 








Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 


Alabama 
PWetumpka. ..... ..ccccescccecs J. M. Jenkins 
Canada 
WONG oa ckiccctincecseas E. Grainger & Co. 
Calitornia 
| ee ee Madary Planing Mill 
*Los Angeles............ California National 
Honey-Producers’ Association 
Colorado 
DORVOS oo 0000.05 The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. 
Peeita.... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n 
District of Columbia 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. 
Georgia 
Re RE Be Howkins & Rush 
124 Liberty St. 
Illinois 
COIN eicccnssncicearns The A. I. Root Co, 
144 East Erie Street. 
Indiana 
TePiagnanalis. ... 0000606090 Walter S. Pounder 
DIED inv. ci asc cpcsceantdacio Vickery Bros. 
Iowa 
Des Moines ...........-. Joseph Nysewander 
Kansas 
POIAG 0 06sec rscciccccsseasana Carl F. Buck 





Riiapiastpps 
Beanelia. .....sccchaguueses eorge A. Hummer 
Massachusetts 
Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street 
TiyOmeville oo... 200 ccceee W. W. Cary & Son 
aine 

Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. 
Maryland 

Baltimore..........- Rawlins Implement Co. 
Michigan 

Bell Branch ............++ M. H. Hunt & Son 

Weenemt 6 ocscccecces cceuune George E. Hilton 
Minnesota 

St. Pawl . occescnesecnsnian The A. I. Root Co, 

1024 Mississippi Street. 
Missouri 

High Hill .....Juo. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 

Springfield . ease bene sve ene Co. 

Bt, Leis. .....<iecsccdseae Blanke & Hau 

New Mexico 

Carlebad........sccccccceces Edward Scoggin 
New York 

BeEAGROS o0ce o0csccccesam The A. I. Root Co, 

New York aie ine se eae The A. I. Root Co. 


44 Vesey Street. 





Ohio 

Columbus Grove ........ McAdams Seed Co. 
ORIED: 05:0. 002 + Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St, 
ED octhne hdncéearecch otee E. W. Pierce 
CIE Shae wseecdiessnens Cc. H. W. Weber 

2146 Central Avenue 

Oregon 

I is tn hes chestathe Portland Seed Co. 

P -smnsylvania 
i cts is cee bieeoe Prothero & Arnold 
Philadelpisia pnraseneesioad The A. I. Root Co. 

10 Vine Street 

Wee eccns. cinsnteasnss E. E. Pressler 

633 Lycoming Street 

Texas 
ee exas Seed and Floral Co. 
San Antonio .. .......... Udo Toepperwein 
We RE ane 0 09-04 dad.amnanen D. M. Edwards 
Utah 
Ogden .. ........... The Superior Honey Co. 
Virginia 

Spottswood..........eeseeeeee W. E. Tribbet: 


* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 








THE A, I, ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio : 
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Spring Protection of Bees 


The editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review is 
quite enthusiastic about protecting bees in 
spring by wrapping the hives with tarred felt. 
If N. E. France is correct in saying that a 
colony protected by tarred paper will have 
double as much brood as an unprotected one 
when warm weather comes, it may well be 
worth while to make trial of such protection. 
Although the protection should be given im- 
mediately when the bees are taken from the 
cellar, there are still some cold days due for 
many this spring. 

One may make a jumbling job of fastening 
on the covering, and Editor Hutchinson gives 
what seems to be an excellent way in the fol- 
lowing: 


The usual method of putting on the felt is 
to fold it down over the hive and fasten it by 
tacking a strip of thin wood along the lower 
edge on each side of the hive, but I have tried 
a plan that I like better, viz., that of tying 
it on, putting a piece of wool twine, or some 
coarse twine, around the hive in two places 
and drawing it up as tightly as possible, then 
tying it. The only difficuliy with this method 
of fastening on the paper, isto keep it in 
place while the strings are being put on and 
tied. Ordinarily it would require the services 
of two or three persons, but I hit upon a 
scheme whereby one man can do the act easily. 

The felt is a yard wide. Cut it off in lengths 
just long enough to reach over the top of the 
hive and down each side to the bottom. Then 
cut out pieces just the sizeof the end of the 
hive. The piece that isto goin front of the 
hive should be cut ona slight circle on one 
edge, and this edge turned down so as to 
leave a place open at the bottom for an en- 
trance. To hold the paper in place while it 
is being tied, I tacked a block to the side of 
the top-bar of a brood-frame (of course, any 
stick will answer) at each end. I had the 
blocks at such a distance apart that when the 
felt had been folded over the hive, as one 
would fold paper over a package that was 
being done up, these blocks would just nicely 





slip over the end of the hive. Then by press 
ing one end of the stick up,and the other 
down, any amount of pressure could be 
brought to bear—enough so that the stick 
would remain in place and hold the felt in 
place while it was being tied. 


I made two of these sticks with blocks 
nailed on, one for each end of the hive. Lay 
the large piece of felt over the top of the hive, 
set the end-piece up against the end of the 
hive, place the knee upon the top of the hive, 
fold down the felt around one end exactly as 
you would fold paper in doing up a package, 
put on the stick to hold it in place, turn to 
the other end of the hive and serve it the 
same. Have the strings cut off the right 
length, put one around, draw it up tight, tie 
it, then put on another string in the same way 
down near the bottom of the hive, remove the 
sticks, and the work is done. 


Five cents worth of tarred felt will cover a 
hive, and with this method of putting it on 
there is not much likelihood of its being in- 
jared, and it can be piled away and saved to 
use another spring. 


_— << ———___— 
Using Combs on Which Bees Died 


‘*Can combs on which bees have died dur- 
ing winter be given to healthy bees in the 
spring?”’ isa question that arises annually, 
and is answered thus in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture: 


Every year about this time a good many 
inquire whether it would be safe to put live 
bees on combs from which bees have died. 
We should have no hesitation whatever if 
they are not badly soiled with dysentery 
stains; and there would be no danger even 
then after settled warm weather comes on. 
Even if the stores were so inferior as to be 
responsible for the death of the colony dur- 
ing winter, such stores would probably do no 
harm to bees that are permitted to havea 
flight one or two days in a week in early 
spring. Combs very badly soiled with dysen- 
tery should be set aside and not used until the 
bees can fly every day; and even then we 
would not give more than one toa colony at 
atime. If they are well sealed and badly 


spotted with dysentery, a bee-brush dipped in 
water should be used to clean them up before 
giving them to the bees. 


— — — 
Why are Bottom-Starters Necessary ? 


This question is raised by the editor of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review in the following para- 
graph: 

Bottom-starters are favored by a few bee- 
keepers; and I will say this: If you can’t get 
the combs firmly attached to the bottom-bars 
without the use of bottom-starters, then use 
them by all means. I have no use for them. 
As I have said before, no man by looking at 
my finished sections could tell which side up 
they ‘‘grew.’”’ I would like to visit some 
bee-keeper who can’t succeed without bottom- 
starters, and see his sections before he gives 
them to the bees—see them as he gives them 
when trying to succeed without bottom-start- 
ers. If the section is not filled full, of course 
the comb may not be attached at the bottom— 
I would not expect that it would. If it is 
filled full why don’t the bees attach the comb 
all around? They do with me and with hun- 
dreds of bee-keepers that I have visited. 

In the absence of anything authoritative on 
the subject, it may do no harm to make a ten- 
tative answer to Mr. Hutchinson’s ‘“‘ why.”’ 
There are some who believe in having their 
bees somewhat crowded in supers, and bees 
thus crowded will, other things being equal, 
fill out sections more plumply, fastening them 
well to sides and bottoms. If you want to 
see outside cells next the wood filled and 
sealed, allow only one or two supers of sec- 
tions to a strongcolony in a heavy honey- 
flow, so that the supers will be literally 
crammed with bees. You may, however, 
overdo the business, compelling the bees to 
build a lot of bur-combs between the sections. 

Others, however, think that the advantages 
gained by thus crowding are offset by disad- 
vantages. They think there is a loss in hav- 
ing bees so crowded that all can not have 
room and to spare at their work, especially if 
the crowding reach the point where the bees 
turn part of their honey into clumps of white 
wax to be practically wasted. Another thing 
is, that some desire to have just as many colo- 
nies as possible go through theseason without 
making any attempt to swarm, and to favor 
this the bees must have abundant room, and 
with this abundant room in the supers some 
sections will not be well built down without 
the persuasive imtfluence of bottom-starters. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s advice is good: 


If you 
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cap not have sections well built down without 
bottom-starters, by all means use them; if 
you don’t need them, you may as well save 
the trouble and expense. 

2 
Drifting or Mixing of Bees 


To prevent the drifting or mixing of bees 
when taken from cellar, whereby a large num- 
ber go to a few hives depleting others, and 
sometimes resulting in the death of queens in 
the over-populated colonies, it has been rec- 
ommended to contract the hive-entrance im- 
mediately on taking the bees out of the cel- 
lar. Confirmatory of this view is the follow- 
ing from E. D. Townsend in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review: 

‘““Tf the entrance is contracted so that only 


a few bees can fly ata time, it helps to keep 
them flying at a more moderate rate. We 
sometimes throw a shovel full of sand into 
the entrance, then, with a small stick, make 
an Opening at one corner so that only a few 
bees can fly ata time. This certainly helps 
to keep them from mixing. Iam sure the 
whole secret lies in so managing that only a 
few bees fly at a time. In other words, so 
manage that the strong colonies are not 
allowed to show their extra strength in flying 
force, and with the entrances contracted the 
strong colonies can not throw out a force 
much, if any, stronger than the weak or mod- 
erately strong colonies. It seems that with 
this first mad rush for a flight the bees forget 
all about marking their location. They seem 
to get started to entering a few hives, then a 
great share of the bees in the air are attracted 
to these few hives, with the result that these 
few colonies get the lion’s share of the flying 
force.”’ 





Removal Notice 


By the time this numBer of the American 
Bee Journal is in the hands of its readers, we 
will have moved into our new and larger 
quarters, on the 8th floor of the ‘“‘ Electrical 
Building,’ at 118 W. Jackson Boulevard— 
about a half-mile west of where we have been 
located the past 3 years. Our correspondents 
will kindly notice this change in our street 
address when writing us,and when in Chi- 
cago come and see us in our new place of 
business. GEORGE W. YorK & Co. 


The National Association continues 
to grow, there being at this writing 2327 
members. Only 173 needed to make the 2500. 
If not a member, why not send a dollar now 
to General Manager, N. E. France, Platteville, 
Wis.? It would be a nice thing to havea 
membership 2500 strong ,by the time of ,the 
next annual meeting;'next*fall. We under- 
stand the exact time and place will be de- 
cided in a few days. 


The Family and Apiary of Chas. M. 
Darrow, of Milo, Mo., are shown this week. 
Mr. D. wrote as follows, April 20: 


Referring to the picture of myself and 
family, I will say that we are all good honey- 
eaters. The largest boy, ‘ Willie,’’ was 
initiated into beedom when only a small 
baby. As myself and wife were returning 
home witha wagon-load of bees I had pur- 
chased, he was stung on the neck, but as 
soon as I removed the stinger he turned over 
and went to sleep. Then when he was nearly 
2 years old, he and a cousin went out to the 
bee-yard, and he took a piece of iron and beat 
on the hive with it. My wife heard him cry, 
and carried him tothe house, and we must 
have removed 200 stingers from him, all over 
his body, but mostly in his hair. It made 
him very sick for a few days. He has had a 
few stings since, but is not afraid of bees. — 

The little chap standing before me is 
‘‘Theodore;’? he has been stung only a few 


times, but will probably have more experi- 
ence in that line, as he is not afraid to go any- 
where among the bees. 

The little girl, ‘‘ Myrtle,” is very fond of 


bees. I think she will follow in her father’s 
footsteps, and be a queen-breeder, as she 
always asks to see the queen. She has been 
stung only a few times, and she walks among 
the bees quite often to see what is being done 
there. 

It was windy when the picture was taken, 
and so we had to strike for tall timber, as 
will be seen. 

The other photograph represents myself 
and part of my home apiary and nucleus yard, 
looking northwest. The public road is in the 
background, with a cornfield still further 


ship (or remove queens otherwise) under 4 
days’ laying (and usually not under 5 to 10 
days), the nuclei are overstocked with brood 
at all times. Having I[talianized fully 90 per- 
cent of the neighboring bees within 3 or 4 
miles of my yard, I get pure mating with very 
few exceptions. 

The bricks on these little nucleus hive- 
covers not only hold the covers securely, but 
make exact queen-records by reversing the 
sides, turning lengthwise or crosswise of the 
nucleus, or standing on edge. With wife as 
my assistant (mostly in correspondence), I do 
the work alone. I also work 2 out-yards. 

Cuas. M. Darrow. 





Maeterlin«k’s Bee-Foolishness.—Not 
often is a new work received with higher 
words of praise than was Maeterlinck’s work 
on the bee. Men thoroughly familiar with 
the literature of bee-keeping gave it unquali- 
fied praise, its brilliant style apparently daz- 
zling their eyes so that they could not see the 
grave faults it contained. It is hardly possi- 
ble, however, that brilliancy of style will be 
sufficient to blind the eyes of any but the 
utterly uninformed to the glaring errors con- 
tained in the following: 


MAETERLINCK ON THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE 
BEE. 


It would be easy, without appealing to any 
prehistoric event, to bring together a large 
number of facts that would show that the 
faculty of adaptation and intelligent progress 
is not reserved exclusively for the human 
race. 

Transported to Australia or California, our 
black bee completely alters her habits. After 
one or two years, finding that summer ie per- 
petual and flowers forever abundant, she will 
live from day to day, content to gather the 
honey and pollen indispensable for the day’s 
consumption; and, her recent and thoughtful 
observation triumphing over hereditary ex- 
perience, she will cease to make provision for 
her winter. Buchner mentions an analogous 
fact, which also proves the bees’ adaptation 
to circumstances, not slow, secular, uncon- 
scious and fatal, but immediate and intelli- 
gent: in Barbados, the bees whose hives are 








PAkTIAL VieEW OF NUCLEUS YARD AND APIARY OF CuHas. M. Darrow. 


back. The pole in the background is a tele- 
phone pole by the roadside. here were 40 or 
45 colonies in this yard, used chiefly for 
queen-rearing, although it furnished quite a 
quantity of honey last May and June, which 
was mostly used in queen-rearing later on. 
We had no fall flow. 


The third colony shown on the right has 
one of my fruit-jar feeders; this is the most 
convenient feeder I ever had, and can be used 
when others can’t. 

The nucleus yard contained 113 nuclei, each 
with 4 frames 534x814 inches. As I never 


in the midst of the refineries, where they finc 
sugar in plenty during the whole year, wil 
entirely abandon their visits to the flowers. - 
Harper’s for March. 

It is the old floating fragment of folly tha 
went the rounds of the press years ago, an: 
has been refuted time and time again. In: 
matter of such remarkable change in th 
deportment of bees, why could not Maete: 
linck have informed himself as to the truth o 
the falsity of the matter before committing t 
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wings of the press such an egregious blunder? 
There are plenty of bee-keepers in Australia 
and California who could have told him the 
truth. Indeed, the very fact that there are 
still bee-keepers in those countries shows the 
monstrosity of the statement, or else bee- 
keepers in Australia and California must be 
great fools to give their time to the care of 
bees which ‘‘ cease to make provision for win- 
ter.’ No doubt some of those men who 
throw upon the market 50,000 to 100,000 
pounds of honey in a single season will smile 
at the idea that their bees “ live from day to 
day, content to gather the honey and pollen 
indispensable for the day’s consumption.” 
Possibly some one may say, *‘ But it’s the 
black bee of which Mr. Maeterlinck speaks.” 


Well, there are still enough black bees left 
in Australia, and surely Mr. Maeterlinck does 
not want us to think that the Italian is more 
lacking in intelligence than her black sister. 

Neither would it be a difficult thing for our 
writer of the charming manner to inform 
himself with regard to bees in Barbados, and 
he would probably find that even in that 
sugary island bees still pay some attention to 
flowers. And if ‘‘ the bees’ adaptation to cir- 
cumstances”’ is so “‘ immediate and intelli- 
gent,” perhaps Mr. Maeterlinck will tell us 
why, when bees see that their visits to refin- 
eries are so fatal, their immediate and intelli- 
gent adaptation to circumstances does not 
lead to immediate and intelligent avoidance 
of such places. 





Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Ill. 








Another Defense of Black Bees 





I felt that I wanted to shake hands 
with Mr. Macdonald; of Banff, when I 
read his defense of the black bee. 
Partly that was from pure “‘clannish- 
ness,” and partly it was from a fellow- 
feeling, which, as you all know, makes 
us ‘‘ wondrous kind.”’ 

So your favorite bees have not been 
receiving, as it seems to you, justice! 
Neither have mine, Mr. Macdonald, 
and I predict that I will yet success- 
fully wield, or else break, a lance in 
defense of the beautiful “‘ gray bees of 
Carniola.”” Butsuch is not my pur- 
pose now, but to seeif I can offer you 
a little comfort. 

You complain that American bee- 
keepers write as if the blacks were a 
useless and effete race. You should 
read W. Z. Hutchinson’s latest ‘‘ Ad- 
vanced Bee Culture.”” Mr. Hutchinson 
starts one chapter of his really excel- 
lent book with the statement, ‘‘ There 
are only two varieties of bees worthy 
of consideration for use in the United 
States; in fact, they are about the 
only varieties now left here for consid- 
eration, and they are the Italians and 
the Germans or blacks, as they are 
commonly called.” ‘There is much 
more in the chapter commendatory of 
the black bees, and Mr. Hutchinson is 
one of our leaders, Mr. Macdonald. 

Further, if you read our bee-papers 
you will see every once in a while 
where some one uses the black bee as 
the “‘ littleleaven ” that *‘ leaventh the 
whole lump.”’ 

While I have quoted you Hutchin- 
son, I would not like to leave the im- 
pression that I swallow that statement 
astruth. It is a matter of astonish- 
ment to me that Mr. Hutchinson could 
make a sweeping assertion like that. I 


can hardly hold myself, here and now, 
from giving facts and figures in dis- 
proof of it. But the error is so mani- 
fest that there is no need. To mention 
just one fact: A single queen-breeder 
in the United States told me he sent 
out last season 3000 Carniolan queens, 
and judging of the future from the 
past, there would be a call for 5000 this 
season. Then there are the new can- 
didates for favor—the gentle Cau- 
casians and the “ Banats.’’ Mr. Mac- 
donald says that while he has consis- 
tently upheld the good points he has 
found in blacks, he has at the same 
time shown charity to Carniolans and 
Italians. That is the right attitude, I 
think, and it makes me think of Mr. 
Benton’s bulletin. When I read that I 
said, ‘‘ Mr.Benton likes ¢hem all.’’ With 
a climate ranging from the cold of Can- 
ada to the warmth of Florida and 
Mexico, I don’t see why there is not 
room for all in North America, and it 
ts quite within belief that the best bee 
for me here is not the best for a very 
different climate. I have been a bee- 
keeper for nearly 15 years. For 12 
years I have had Carniolans as well as 
Italians, and they survive with me be- 
cause of Nature’s law—the “ survival 
of the fittest.’’ 

Mr. Benton had thisto say of the 
blacks, Mr. Macdonald: 

‘The same care and skill applied in 
the selection of breeding stock would 
result in as great improvement in this 
as in any of the more attractive yellow 
races.” 

Small doubt of it the black bee did 
not have fair play when people brim- 
stoned the colonies that gave promise 
of yielding the heaviest spoils. Im- 

rove your blacks all you can, Mr. 
Macdonald, and I promise you that if I 
ever go to Banff, I will hunt you up and 


see for myself what the black bees can 
do for one who appreciates them. 


(Mrs.) A. L.. Amos. 
Custer Co., Nebr. 


Honey -Cakes or Honey-Ginger Bread 








We readin Holy Scripture that the 
manna.with which the Hebrew people 
were fedin the wilderness during 40 
years, was according to the taste of 
everybody and was like to “ flour with 
honey.’’ One naturally regrets that 
the recipe of such a good thing should 
not’ have been handed down to us. 
However, the bee-keeper may easily 
have something similar, for flour and 
honey, which are the substance of the 
heavenly pattern, are the only neces- 
sary constituents of honey-cakes, and 
these the bee-keeper may always have. 

It isa mistake to think that buck- 
wheat honey is required, as has been 
stated in some bee-papers. I make use 
of best clover honey without any diffi- 
culty. Honey-cakes, if properly made, 
may be said also to be according to 
everybody’s taste, and are sometimes 
more useful than pure honey itself, for, 
strange enough, there are some per- 
sons who are unable to bear the taste 
of honeyinits natural form, whilst I 
have not seen any one who would not 
relish honey-cakes; I know even some 
to whom the doctor has forbidden the 
use of sweets, and on whom honey- 
cakes produce a good effect. 

From personal experience I am of the 
opinion that honey-cakes would advan- 
tageously take the place of many 
drugs, and are much to be recom- 
mended to sick persons who suffer 
from a weak stomach, or who have but 
little appetite, for being so light, and 
at the same time so highly substantial, 
they are easily digested without fatigu- 
ing the patient. Onenever gets weary 
of eating them day after day, as is 
often the case with pure honey. These 
advantages are enough to wish that the 
way of making them should be known 
in every bee-keeper’s home. 

Honey-cakes should not be eaten 
hurriedly, but allowed a sufficient time 
to 00ze away, so to say, in the mouth. 
When newly made they are very light 
and dry. Some will find them too dry, 
but they will improve with age, and, if 
left in the open, will quickly absorb 
moisture which will make them soft. 

Now, the following is the way to pro- 
ceed in making them : I generally take 
40 or 50 pounds of honey at a time, and 
as much flour, so that they may last 
for many months. But for the sake of 
beginners I must give lower figures. 
Take then 3 pounds honey, 3 pounds 
flour, 4 ounce powdered ammonia, a 
small teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, 
¥% teaspoonful of ground cloves, and 6 
ounces of orange peel cut very small. 
The three last-mentioned ingredients 
are not essential, but they improve the 
taste. Ammonia is necessary. To 
those who would object to it, I may ex- 
plain that it does not remain in the 
cake, but evaporates during the baking 
process, its function being to raise the 
dough. 

DIRECTIONS.—Pour the honey in a 
copper or enamelled pan, and setona 
stove or quick fire. When it boils, 


draw it aside and remove the scum. 
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Then pour the honey into the vessel in 
which the paste is to be made; leave it 
to cool; then add flour and mix it up 
well. This is the remote preparation, 
and the paste may be left in that con- 
dition for weeks and months without 
fear of deterioration. The proximate 
preparation is made on the day on 
which the cake is baked, and consists 
in adding the other ingredients, when 
the paste is worked thoroughly up 
again. The ammonia must first be 
placed in a cup, pour on it a few drops 
of cold water and stir it well, so as to 
form a thick paste, then mix it up with 
the rest. Then take a piece of the 
paste, rollit out into a cake not over 
inch thick, and cut up into convenient 
sizes as desired. This done, put the 
cakes on a flat tin (which must be 
greased beforehand) and bake from 12 
to 15 minutes ina hot oven.—Br. Co- 
LUMBAN, St. Mary’s Abbey, Buckfast, 
Devon, England. 


Bees Wintered Well—Remedy for 
Bee-Sting Poisoning 





On Nov. 20, 1906, we put 87 colonies 
of bees into our bee-cellar. They win- 
tered well. On March 25, 1907, we set 
out one colony, the thermometer show- 
ing 70 degrees. We set out the rest by 
moonlight that evening. The next 
day they had a good flight, although 
the east wind was a little rough, but at 
5 p.m. the thermometer showed 70. 
Although the last 3 daysof March were 
very rough, cold, and windy, yester- 
day the bees brought in pollen. The 
one colony set out on the 25th brought 
in pollen shortly after being put out. 

On page 93 is given a remedy for 
bee-sting poisoning. Will the writer 
please tell us how to use this remedy, 
and what quantity touse? Bee-sting 
poison has had at different times a 
severe effect on me, and caused terrible 
agony and distress, therefore to know 


a remedy would be greatly appreciated... 


MARY THEILMANN. - 
Theilman, Minn., April 3. 





By W. A. Pryat, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 








A Swarm of Bees at School 





The little episode of the “ thawed 
out’ Berkeley bees reminds me of the 
time the principal of the Hawthorne 
School, San Francisco, had with a 
swarm of bees that came from Princi- 
pal Prior’s apiary. The latter’s school 
is in South San Francisco, while his 
residence adjoined the Hawthorne 
School. One day Prof. Prior’s bees 
swarmed and lit on a small tree in the 
school-yard next door. The children 
became frantic. They were not used to 
seeing ‘‘bees at school.’? The lady 
principal did not know what to do, but 
she thought it well to ring up some of 
the city officials. The Fire Department 
was called upon the scene to quench 
the fiery bees; the Health Department 
toallay any poison the bees might in- 
ject into the pupils; and, I believe, the 
Pound Department was sent for to 
lasso the bees and put ’em in the lock- 
up with the “‘ bad dogs.’’ 


It was a comic mix-up all around, 
but no harm was done after all. 


The Bees at Berkeley 








A big laugh has gone up about the 
Berkeley bees. The daily papers of 
Oakland and San Francisco were full 
of it. Itcame about in this way. But 
first let me remark that the story re- 
minds me of the child’s story of ‘‘ Mary 
Had a Little Lamb,”’ or especially that 
portion which recites that ‘‘it made 


the children laugh and play to seea 
lamb at school.’’ 


Prof. C. W. Woodworth, the head of 
the entomological department, was 
going to tell his class ‘‘ how doth the 
busy bee.’’ But the hour was nota 
sunshiny one on this late March day— 
a day just after the long, wet spell. 
Live bees were required to elucidate 
the subject—I was going to remark, to 
enliven the subject, and that was about 
the way of it, anyway. 

Well, the bees did not wake up to 
the fact that they were to be real good 
bees for this auspicious and educative 
occasion; they were required to step 
about a bit lively. They could kind of 
number them. A happy idea seemed 
to strike the dignified Professor; he 
would put some ‘‘ ginger” into the ob- 
servation-hive full of bees. So the 
hive was placed near a stove in the 
leclure-room. 


The class was assembled, and asa 
merry hum passed through the lads 
and misses at the fount of knowledge, 
another hum started up in the hive. 
The bees began to wake up; they be- 
gan to step about pretty likely; in 
fact, they became very animated. They 
got out of the hive; they were no re- 
specters of persons; the Professor and 
students, it was rumored, were attacked 
by the bees with ginger in them. 
There was a hot time in theclass-room. 
The ‘‘co-eds” screamed; the male 


students would have fought, but there 
was no general to lead ’em in the fray. 
The bees were getting the best of the 


assemblage when Ralph Benton (the 
papers got his name as Button) was 
called in to bring order out of chaos, 
and did. So great is the name of 
‘¢ Benton ” inthe ‘‘ Land of Berkeley,”’ 
as former Gov. Pardee used to write it 
in one of his parodies when he wasa 
student at that University. Benton 
met the bees and smote ’em wing and 
sting, and no lance, sword, javelin nor 
sting had he. But the bees made the 
children scream and scamper ‘‘to see a 
bee at school.”’ 





Alfilarela—A Rich Nectar Secreter 





I had written somewhat at length of 
this plant a score of years ago. It is 
still one of our very best early honey- 
producers. Some call it ‘‘ pin-weed.”’ 
When the rains-come early we find it 
in bloom rather sparingly in Decem- 
ber. Allthrough April and May it is 
abundant; I may state that it is about 
the most common weed we have, and 
makes an excellent forage for neat 
cattle. The flowers are rather small, 
and mostly of a sickly-pink color. This 
year I have what I believe is a new 
variety here on our place. It is thrifty 
as to growth, and the flowers are pure 
white. I am going to propagate it that 
I may have quite a showing of the 


plants. Mr. J. S. Harbison, in his 
** Bee-Keepers’ Directory,” page 172, 
states: 


“This plant yields large quantities 
of pollen for about 3 months, commen- 
cing in March and ending in June.”’ 

Had Mr. H. pursued his investiga- 
tions a little further during the pioneer 
days of bee-culture in California, he — 
would have found that this plant was a 
rich honey-secreter, and that in moist 
places it grew and thrived the year 
around. Like the geranium, it seems 
to bea part of California. I believel 
should have been tempted to have 
called it the ‘‘ State Flower,” if the 
choice had been left to me, instead of 
the Escholtzia, or golden orange Cali- 
fornia poppy—the gorgeous flower of 
hill and plain. Though the latter is 
plentiful in patches, it is not to be 
found everywhere about as thealfilarela 
is. Well, long may they both wave. 
Here, in passing, 1 may mention that 
the California poppy is visited by the 
bees; it is a veritable store-house for 
pollen. I never saw any nectar in its 
gorgeous chalice-like flowers. 








Honey as a Health-Food. — This 
is a 16-page honey-pamphlet intended to help 
increase the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains a short artiele on ‘‘ Honey 
as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller, It 
tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to ‘* Honey- 
Cooking Recipes’? and ‘‘ Remedies Using 
Honey.”? It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people are 
educated on the value and uses of honey, the 
more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 2-cent 
stamp; 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4,00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed free at the bottom 
of front page on all orders for 100 or more 
copies. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 




















No.3—Things to Do, and Why 


Management During the Harvest— 
Value of Early Nuclei 
BY R. C. AIKIN. 


Having told how to manage to obtain 


the largest number of bees ready for 
the harvest, also how to control swarm- 
ing to the same time, next is the man- 
agement during the flow. It is one thing 
to handle our bees previous to the har- 
vest, but quite a different thing dur- 
ing the harvest flow and in the natu- 
ral-swarm season when we have the 
greatest number of factors to contend 
with. 

But the management depends upon 
several things, as whether comb or ex- 
tracted is to be produced; whether the 
flow comes in a pile or is strung out 
over a considerable period of time; 
whether continuous or intermittent; and 
whether there is a second or later har- 
vest season. That is, there are several 
things to consider, but they must be 
taken into account, and yet I have not 
enumerated all the things to be remem- 
bered. 

Here we have but little gathering of 
anything up to about June 15, when the 
first crop of alfalfa begins to yield; 
this is expected to last from 2 to 3 
weeks. Following this comes sweet 
clover, and the second crop of alfalfa, 
though I seldom get much out of the 
latter. Sometimes there is a gap of a 
week or 10 days between these flows 
when only a dribbling flow comes in 
which will not do anything toward 
super-work, and sometimes because of 
varying conditions of weather and sea- 
son the two flows meet, or nearly so. 
This second flow is likely to be the best 
of the two, and the one that will give 
us the most surplus, so I must plan to 
have a good force of bees to work it. 

The first flow coming in during the 
baat half of June the brood-combs will 

e heavily loaded with honey to the ex- 

lusion of brood. Eggs laid during this 
time—last half of June and first half 
of t July—are the August workers, and as 

'y flow from sweet clover lasts usually 

i August 20 to 25, I must keep the 
ueens doing business the full limit dur- 
ng the first flow.: 

It often happens that the first flow is 

» light and tedious that the tendency 

very much intensified to clog the 

od-combs to the exclusion of brood, 
‘hus cutting off my supply of fielders for 
sweet clover, the last of July and 

‘ost of August. This late flow is likely 
o last from 3 to 4 weeks. A slow 
OW is worse to crowd out the queen 

an a quick one. Such also intensifies 


the swarming fever. A rapid, sharp flow 
in which the colony will fill all empty 
comb in the brood-chamber and put up 
from one to 3, and even 4 or more su- 
pers, often so takes up the energies of 
the colony that they seem to forget about 
swarming—they are oo busy, and there 
is such a rush of wax-work and comb- 
building that there is little chance for 
swarming. But we cannot depend upon 
this, for sometimes a colony will get so 
excited with a sudden rush of honey 
that they will swarm even without wait- 
ing to build cells. It’s the excitement, 
and they rush around and do many 
peculiar things. 

Those colonies that were made 2-story 
before the flow came must now imme- 
diately be reduced to one chamber for 
the brood, and i one, 
two or more supers as the strength of 
the colony and flow demands. If you 
are to have but this one flow, with a 
dearth to follow, then it matters little 
about breeding, so give your whole at- 
tention to making the most of the flow. 
The queen may be caged, or what is 
better, take her away with the cham- 
ber that has the least of brood and 
honey in it, and let the other chamber 
with its honey and brood remain on 
the old stand; but be sure there are no 
queen-cells in it. The other hive put 
on a new stand with the queen, being 
robbed of fielders will not swarm; 
those on the old stand cannot for 
lack of a queen until they have 
reared one. Ten days later—or be- 
tween the eighth and eleventh days—go 
through the old colony and cut out all 
but one of the best cells, and in leaving 
a cell choose not the ripest but one less 
matured; the riper ones were from older 
larve, and may not be so good. 

The foregoing plan puts all the super- 
work on the old stand where you have 
no queen, and you can rest as easy as 





an old shoe, for all you have to do is 
to cut out those cells save one, and 
manipulate supers to get best results. 
In adding supers, unless you are confi- 


dent that the fresh one will surely be 
filled better, put it on top of the others 
until they are filled. When a super is 
filled so that all that remains to do is 
some sealing and finishing, then it should 
be over the fresh one; but up to that 
time the colony should be made to work 
up through the unfinished ones to reach 
the new one. If you raise a super too 
soon the finish will be much poorer, and 
the weight scant; you may even fail to 
get anything fin: shed, 

When the young queen gets to laying 
in the old colony, if at this time there is 
still nectar coming in, even though but 
slowly, super-work will go on, for the 


honey will be moved up from the brood- 


chamber to make room for the brood- 
nest below. If, however, your honey 
season is all over, you have made a 
hundred percent increase, and it remains 
for you to arrange that matter to suit 
your notion. If no increase is wanted, 
lift the old hive at the old stand, and 
set on the chamber that was set aside 
earlier, and put on top of it the old 
colony with the new queen, making a 
2-story colony for winter, the operation 
to be repeated the next year. Hunt out 
and kill the old queen before uniting, 
or make whatever use of her you wish. 

But some of the young queens will 
fail at mating time, and so there will 
be some of the old ones queenless; in 
such cases leave the old queen with 
her colony when uniting. If you adopt 
the plan of doubling back, of course you 
should not take the old queen far away 
at the time of dividing—keep her near 
enough to facilitate the uniting. One 
ought, however, to make some increase, 
for there are always some losses to re- 
place. If increase is wanted, do not 
unite. 

But suppose you have a second flow, 
or even a long-continued flow. In either 
case this management is good-—lI call it 
the most up-to-date, profitable plan. The 
old queen being put off aside from the 
old stand, and having few fielders, will 
get a chance to lay unmolested ; she 
will get double, quadruple, or more, 
brood than if left on the old stand with 
a horde of fielders chucking in nectar. 
It will not be long until she not only 
has a hive full of brood, but the brood 
taken with her and hatching out makes 
a strong colony. For your late flow 
these old queens on the new stand can 
be given supers and they will surely 
surprise you with the amount of honey 
they put up, and that with little or no 
swarming. My estimate is that where 
other management will give a 50-pound 
surplus this will give a 75-pound one. 

In the production of extracted honey 
these principles may be applied by other 
plans, as by tiering up all on the old 
stand; but even for extracted it is best 
to separate, giving the old queen a new 
stand if there be a later flow. Even if 
that later flow be but a light or slow 
one, if there is anything to be gathered 
a large force will get more than a small 
one. 

I spoke in a previous article of mak- 
ing early nuclei: where conditions were 
such that one could do it. If you have 
done so, and had queens laying with 
the beginning of the flow, I want to tell 
you that such colonies will build more 
comb and gather more honey in pro- 
portion to the number of bees engaged 
in the work than any other condition. 
More than this, these make the very 
best of colonies for winter. Then, too, 
if there be an August or September flow 
they often put up quite a little surplus, 
and no bother about swarming. This 
nucleus plan is the very best way to 
make one’s increase, counting on these 
for the permanent stock, in the main; 
this leaves you free to make the most 
of the old colonies for honey. A col- 
ony worked hard for honey is not so 
good for winter—better depend upon the 
old ones for honey, sacrificing many of 
them entire for the crop, and replace 
them with these nuclei. 
































Many of our apiarists recommend 
methods of management that will do 
away with increase, preferring to have 
just so many colonies, and no more. 
No doubt in many cases that is a very 
desirable thing, in some ways, yet I 
doubt if it is profitable except in very 
few cases—that is, the most profitable. 
I believe a little more invested in sup- 
plies, and some increase made tempor- 
arily, will prove more profitable both in 
the amount of honey obtained and in 
facilitating management. It has always 
been my contention that the  apiarist 
must be the master to the extent of 
controlling swarming, and making in- 
crease, when he was ready; that those 
who allow natural swarming are always 
at a disadvantage. Dividing for increase 
can be made just as much of a success 
as natural swarming, so far as the ques- 
tion of getting colonies is concerned; 
and it can be made much more satisfac- 
tory in that you do really become mas- 
ter, and fix things as you want them. 
You cannot make the seasons to insure 
a proper filling of the hives with stores, 
no matter what method of increase is 
used, but you can make the increase 
yourself, and when and how you want 
it, being in control yourself, and not 
driven about at the caH of a swarm 
that you never know its time. The mat- 
ing and time of casting young in almost 
every other of domestic animals we con- 
trol; why not in the bee-family? 

Have a few extra hives for increase. 
These hives do not represent any great 
outlay to start with, and once the in- 
vestment is made it is permanent, and 
needs no addition for many years to 
come. But on the other hand, if you 
try to get along with just the scantiest 
stock of supplies, you add cost in the 
matter of labor which is a continual ex- 
pense, year by year, until you have soon 
paid out the value of all necessary hives 
several times over. 

A few bees taken from each strong 
colony and made-into a nucleus before 
your main flow will not materially in- 
jure the parent colony, and this nucleus 
may be made into the very best colony 
for winter. Those old ones run hard 
for honey, often come to the fall in 
a weakened condition; that is, the brood- 
nest is so clogged with honey that but 
few bees can be reared, and the colony 
goes into winter with too few young 
bees. In natural conditions it often 
happens that many colonies perish in 
winter just because of this condition. 
Let me illustrate by an experience: 

Once a neighbor asked me to come 
and see what was the matter with a 
colony of bees he had. The hive was 
heavy and yet the colony seemed weak 
and would not swarm. I found the hive 
simply full of honey, bur-combs built, 
and every possible place filled with 
honey, and just a few square inches of 
brood in two little spots in the 2 center 
combs, and this at midsummer, too. 
That colony had no place to breed and 
would have been a weak colony through- 
out the season so far as sufficient forces 
for honey-storing were concerned—could 
never by the most possible coaxing been 
induced to work in a super. 

You want honey; and when you have 
reared the massive colonies, and the har- 
vest time has arrived, work those bees 





for honey; work them all they are 
worth, centralizing their efforts for that 
one thing—honey. In our factories men 
are made to stick to one thing, on the 
principle that it is more profitable to 
have a specialist for this and another 
for that, because a jack-of-all-trades is 
master of none. This principle is just 
as true of a colony of bees. The man 
who tries to make every colony store 
some surplus, and every one do its 
share of all the other things that bees 
can and are supposed todo, is making 
each and every one a jack-of-all and 
master of none, and does so at a finan- 
cial loss. 

Select those colonies that are to store 
your honey, and make that their special- 
ty, that you may get all there is to be 
had in surplus, and in the best possible 
shape, even taking almost their entire 
stores for surplus by some method of 
contraction or other route, even to the 
extermination of the colony, if need be. 
Make other colonies work for thase 
colonies that are to be your next year’s 
working colonies. - 

Loveland, Colo. 
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No. 4—Feeding and Feeders 
—Hive-Body Feeding 


BY C. P. DADANT 


Feeding in the body of the hive is 
practiced in several ways. Some apiar- 
ists lift out 2 or 3 body-frames, that con- 
tain only the dry comb, and pour liquid 
food into the cells. At first sight this 
might be considered as the easiest way 
of feeding, until one has given it a 
trial. You very quickly ascertain that 
this pouring of a liquid into the cells 
is not as practicable as might be im- 
agined. Even clear water is put into 
the cells with difficulty, because of the 
small size of the cells. The capillary 
attraction that holds the drops together 
causes the liquid to cover the tops of 
the cells instead of soaking into them. 
But a certain quantity liquid food may 
be inserted in the cells with careful 
pouring and some jarring. This method 
will never be much practiced, because 
in addition to the trouble it gives in 
getting the liquid down into the cells, 
it necessitates the opening of the hive 
twice—first to get the combs, and after- 
wards to insert them back in the hive. 
During these manipulations there is loss 
of heat and danger of robbing. The 
manipulation may be reduced to a single 
opening of the colony if we have spare 
combs in sufficient quantity before the 
feeding is begun, for we then are enabled 
simply to make the exchange of a comb 
of feed for one dry comb removed. 

The supplying of heavy combs of 
honey from over-fat colonies to the 
needy ones, by exchange, is a good prac- 
tice. But as these combs of honey are 
usually sealed, if we wish to incite 
breeding, it will be well to uncap a part 
of the cells, for bees are very parsim- 
omious when it becomes necessary to un- 
cap honey. They seem unwilling to 
do so, and do it probably with as much 
regret as the provident housekeeper 
who finds herself compelled to remove 
her last jar of fruit-preserves out of the 
cellar for use, when several months are 


~s to elapse before a supply of fresh 
ruit may be obtained for the table, 
which she has been regularly supplying. 

Some European apiarists use an out- 
side feeder which reaches the brood- 
chamber through a hole made opposite 
the center of the brood at about the 
middle of the height of the brood-cham- 
ber. This has the advantage over the 
bottom-feeder that it is in much closer 
proximity to the brood, and on a level 
with it, so that even in unpleasant 
weather the bees may visit it. The 
only objection is the hole which has to 
be bored through the outer wall to con- 
nect the body with this food supply. 

A very good body-feeder is the Doo- 
little feeder. It consists of a, frame made 
the exact size of the brood-frames, 
though sometimes a little wider, and 
enclosed on both sides by thin boards 
which change the frame into a deep box, 
with openings at the top. The feed is 
poured into this, and the frame is in- 
serted at the most convenient part of 
the brood-chamber. The lumber used 
must be rough on the inside, so that the 
bees may readily climb in and out. Even 
with this help they sometimes have dif- 
ficulty in climbing out, and we have 
found it necessary to place a float on 
the feed that is given, so the hurrying 
bees may not drown in it and find their 
numbers diminished by the very thing 
which is intended to help increase the 
colony. 

A thin slat, or a couple of cleats, 
nailed together so the bees may crawl 
between them at will, should be dropped 
into this feeder. Some careful apiarists 
drive two tacks at each end of the un-- 
derside of this float, so that it may be 
held off the bottom when the feeder is 
emptied by the bees. In this way the lit- 
tle workers are enabled to suck up the 
very last drop of liquid, from under the 
float. 

The life of our bees is of the utmost 
importance at all times, but it is. the 
more so at the time of breeding, when 
all the efforts of the colony are turned 
towards obtaining the means of rearing 
large quantities of brood. To be sure, 
the importance of warmth in the brood- 
nest is greater in some seasons than in 
others, for there are seasons when the 
colony comes out of winter with a 
strong force, while in others it has to 
struggle for weeks before it recuperates 
its winter losses. But we may set it 
down as a rule that food must be given 
in a way that will cause neither loss of 
bees nor loss of heat. In seasons when 
the colony is strong at the opening of 
spring, feeding is rarely necessary, and 
seldom practiced. Therefore, when we 
find it advisable to feed, the conditions 
of warmth and economy oi life are im- 
perative and indispensable to success. 

Hamilton, III. 
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A “‘Badger’’ Bee-Keeper in 
Texas 


BY C. A. HATCH. 





It would be presumption on my part 
even to say that I know much about 
bee-keeping in Texas, for I have spent 
only a few months here and have had 
only one colony of bees to take obser- 




















vations from. But in the same way that 
a mariner may study the chart to learn 
where the rocks and shoals are before 
going on shipboard to put his knowledge 
to actual use, so I may look for the 
rocks and shoals of bee-keeping here in 
the most southern part of Uncle Sam’s 
domain. To any one at the North as 
he sits before the grate of glowing coals 
on some zero day and reads of the flow- 
ers and 80-degree weather here, it seems 
as if there is the bee-man’s paradise; 
but the All-wise Creator gave us the 
law of compensation, by which no part 
of His children can have any great ad- 
vantage over another, for what is gained 
in one way is made up in loss elsewhere. 

As far as flora goes, this country is 
nearly all that could be desired—thous- 
ands of acres of mesquite, catclaw, chap- 
paral, and prickly pear, and no bees. 
But this is a land of drouths and ex- 
cessive rainfall; the heat. of summer 
close onto the cold of winter; and it 
there is any country that can show more 
insects of the pestiferous kind, it has 
not been my lot to learn of it. 


THE SOUTHERN SEASONS. 


The seasons are so variable here that 
\ bee-keeper would be put to his wits 
to know whether to encourage breeding 
or to withhold stimulating. When I 
tell you that the season this year is al- 
most 6 weeks earlier than last year, you 
may appreciate the situation. Suppose 
an apiarist starts his bees on a last 
year’s season, he would bring them up 
to full strength 6 weeks too late. And 
how are we to know this in ad- 
vance? And how are we to prepare 
for one of those fierce “northers” when 
the thermometer falls from 80 degrees 
above down to almost freezing in 2 
hours? How would such a change af- 
fect a hive full of young larve? One 
thing is sure, the queen has to commence 
operations much sooner than at North, 
with the mesquite in bloom in March. 
February Ist would not be too soon 
ior “her majesty” to be doing her 
best, and I am told that February is 
usually the coldest month of the year 
nere, 

ANTS THE Worst. 


Of all the insect pests I ever had any 
experience with, this one, lauded by 
Solomon, is the worst. “Take the wings 
of the morning” and go anywhere you 
will, the ant is there before you, and 
ready for business; not only one variety, 
ut many—and all of them are stingers. 
ven little ones, almost microscopic, can 
pierce our tough skin and inflict a pain- 
‘ul wound. If there is any kind of 
ood they are not fond of from sour 
’ sweet, salt to bitter, greasy or other- 
vise, it has not been shown to this de- 
nent. The only way food can be 
‘cpt from them is to put it on tables 
vhose legs stand in cans of water, and 
oe unto you if a chair, a cloth, or 
any other thing can be turned into a 
ridge by them. They are seemingly 
aiways there and ready to take advant- 
ve of it. The only way one can be sure 
his bees is to isolate each hive by 
anding it on legs surrounded by 
iter, 
The ant worst to fight is almost too 
mall to notice, yet he is a terror. Not 
t he cares much for honey, although 


he will take it if nothing better offers; 
but he goes right into the hive and drags 
out the young larve. One man near 
here started with 5 or 6 colonies and 
these little fellows destroyed them all, 
but left the honey. What can the poor 
bees do with anything so small that one 
of their feet would cover—too small to 
sting and too quick to bite, and in a 
stinging contest I am not sure but the 
ant would come out the best? 

Ants. are the greatest menace to 
horticulture as well as bee-culture. One 
species called “trimmers” works at night, 
but they are easier to exterminate than 
the small ones, for their nests are easily 
found, and boiling water or “High Life” 
will soon fix them; whereas to exter- 
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(Continued from page 358 ) 


Mr. France—I dislike being the first 
to speak on a paper of so much value, 
which has covered a vast amount of 
ground; it is something that I hope, 
when you get the Report, you may study 
by sections. I have repeatedly asked 
for something of this nature to be done, 
as is expected to be done here on Mon- 
day, and I hope all will try to attend. 
The subject of bee-diseases will be 
nicely presented. I don’t know that 
there is any definite part that I care 
to take up personally in discussing. It 
seems to me that Dr. Phillips has cov- 
ered the ground. 


Mr. Victor—I would like to ask if 
they have ever discovered that bees 
hear? 

Dr. Phillips—I do know that bees are 
very sensitive, but I don’t know abso- 
lutely if they hear. 

Dr. Bohrer—I was-once driving nails 
5 or 6 feet from a hive of bees, and the 
first thing I knew I was covered with 
bees, and they must have gotten the vi- 
bration from the ground. 


Mr. Rouse—Why does a swarm in the 
air attract other swarms? 

Dr. Phillips—Bees secrete a light-col- 
ored fluid in swarming, and by this they 
attract each other; there is a very strong 
odor in the air, and the bees can smell 
it. 

Mr. Rouse—Can they smell? 

Dr. Phillips—There is no doubt that 
they smell. 

Mr. Anderson—There is one point 
that meets with my convictions, and that 
is the improvement of stock we were 
discussing here yesterday—whether bees 
could be improved—and I believe they 
can in all the different strains. 


minate the small ones would mean to 
treat the whole landscape, for their 
name is legion, and they are too small 
to fight by such an awkward animal as 
man. 

But in spite of ants, weather, and 
all other adverse conditions, bees do 
thrive in Texas, and the wide-awake 
bee-keeper gets his reward, so if any 
reader thinks of going to a warmer 
country and taking his bees along, I 
would be only too happy to help him to 
locate in a good territory. 

C. A. Hatcu. 
Nueces Co., Tex., April 4. 


[Mr. Hatch spent the past winter in 
Texas, but is now again in his Wiscon- 
sin home.—EpiTor. ] 


J. Q. Smith—If bees can not hear, 
why do queens pipe, and upon their pip- 
ing the other queens answer? The pip- 
ings are of different sounds. The first 
queen has a clear sound, and the one 
about to get out of the cell has a coarser 
voice. 

Mr. Stone—I can not be made to be- 
lieve that bees can not hear. Why can’t 
they hear as well with some of their or- 
gans as we do with our teeth? 

Dr. Phillips—We don’t hear with our 
teeth. 

Mr. Stone—Some ladies and a little 
girl were traveling on the train with 
me. The little girl asked if bees could 
hear with their ears, and I said they 
had no ears. She said they hear “just 
the same as I do with my teeth;” and 
the mother of the little girl said that she 
knew of people that held their mouths 
open to hear better. 


Mr. Rouse—I have worked in steam 
mills and if I wanted to know that the 
piston was working properly I would 
put a stick on the cylinder end, then on 
my teeth, and I could hear very dis- 
tinctly. I don’t know what caused it. 

Mr. Holekamp—I don’t know whether 
it is worth while to talk about this much 
more. I certainly can hear from the in- 
side of my mouth much better than on 
the outside. 


Dr. Bohrer—There is one thing that I 
wish to speak of that was mentioned 
last night. Dr. Phillips did not hear 
it; he is in charge of the Government 
Apiaries at Washington, and through 
him a number of queens were sent out 
to be tested. I don’t think that we can 
recommend to him too strongly the mat- 
ter of refusing to give any man a queen 
to test her and her progeny, unless 
those bees are sufficiently isolated from 
other bees. I would just say, “My dear 


sir, I will give you a queen, but you 
must separate your bees 12 to 15 miles, 
the farther the better.” There is dan- 
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ger 12 miles, but I don’t know about 15. 
We have had our Italian bees injured 
by the introduction of Cyprian blood. 
If these bees can be placed in the hands 
of careful men, that is all right. I am 
sorry Italian bees in different localities 
have not been improved. Forty years 
ago I found the bees better disposi- 
tioned than to-day. In the State of In- 
diana I could open a hive without a pro- 
tection on my face, but I don’t find it 
so in the State of Kansas where I live. 
I never go to a hive without my face 
and hands well protected. I wanted to 
speak of this to the Doctor, for I know 
there is harm being done by not hav- 
ing the bees sufficiently apart from each 
other. 

Dr. Phillips—Perhaps I would bet- 
ter explain it, since the Doctor has taken 
exception. In the first place the Bureau 
of Entomology is the only organization 
that is improving bees, and we are the 
only people that import Caucasian 
queens. I do know that what we have 
sent out are good, reliable Caucasian 
queens. As to putting them in isolated 
places, it is absolutely impossible. Any 
person that has tried knows that it is 
absolutely impossible to find places 20 
miles apart to keep queens. I was asked 
to do something that I can not do; 
neither can I go to see every man that 
writes for queens. We can not send to 
people who are good queen-rearers. The 
distribution of queens has been stopped, 
and will be for all time, if I have my 
say about it. I don’t think the Bureau 
has any business giving away queens, 
and I have recommended that it be 
stopped. 

W. H. Laws—I want to thank Dr. 
Bohrer for his painstaking advice to the 
queen-breeders; we need the older 
heads to keep us straight. The Carnio- 
lans, Holy Lands and Cyprians have 
been imported and spread broadcast 
over the country, and I think that some 
of these races I have named have creat- 
ed more injury than the Caucasian race, 
and in some cases they have proven 
very valuable. 

Dr. Bohrer—I want to make one more 
suggestion, and that is to secure some 
place like Kelly’s Island. 

Mr. Stone—As far as I am concerned, 
I don’t feel any danger in the introduc- 
tion of this bee, or any other kind of 
bee. I feel toward them like I do to- 
ward my farm crops. When I intro- 
duce a particular kind of potato or 
grain of any kind I think of them just 
like my bees. If I have introduced 
Italian bees and they are better they 
will eventually run out the others that 
are no good; they will eventually come 
to the top, just like oil will come to the 
top of water. 

Mr. Anderson—I have received queens 
from Dr. Phillips, and I have one queen 
that Dr. Phillips sent me that I would 
not take $50 for today. I don’t con- 
sider this stock would injure the Ital- 
ians. 

Next PLAce oF MEETING. 


Pres. Dadant—It is customary for 
those, who wish to have the place of 
meeting selected for next year, to make 

a proposal of the place, which is passed 
on afterwards by the Executive Com- 
mittee. There has already been a place 





proposed, not only for next meeting, but 
for the following meeting, and I would 
like to hear from you. Our General 
Manager has some correspondence on 
the subject. 

Mr. France—The bee-keepers, espec- 
ially the members of our Association, 
feel that the cost is great, but the good 
they get is great, and they would like 
to see this convention moved about. 
Invitations to different places have 
come in. We had to drop the invita- 
tion from Minnesota and’ come to Texas 
this year. Minnesota has renewed her 
invitation for the future. There will 
be at Jamestown, Va., next summer, 
and continue until the early fall, an 
anniversary of the Jamestown Settle- 
ment, and there are here letters from 
the Pennsylvania bee-keepers and their 
neighbors, that we meet at one of those 
respective places. Then there is also 
one from Michigan; they feel that that 
part of the United States is entitled to 
the next meeting. ;} 


Pres. Dadant—I would like to hear 
from the bee-keepers, if~they have a 
place selected. The meetings have been 
held west of the Mississippi River, and 
it is time we were going East. 


Mr. Coggshall—I would suggest that 
we go to Virginia. I think that would 
be a good place. We have come West 
a number of times, and we would like 
to meet in the East. 


Mr. Holekamp—It seems that the 
Jamestown people’s invitation should he 
accepted. 

Dr. Bohrer—I don’t know; there are 
a good many bee-keepers in Virginia, 
and a good many in Pennsylvania, and a 
good many in New York, and they 
should be favored with a meeting of this 
kind. I don’t think this would be a 
discredit to the bee-keepers there, nor 
we a discredit to them. I have never 
been in Jamestown, Va., and I think 
we could have a whole lot of fun there. 
I attend these meetings for the fun, 
and I have had a good deal of it here. 

Mr. York—All we can do is to recom- 


mend that the places be considered by 
the Committee. 


Pres. Dadant—I want to impress upon 
your minds that it is important that 
we should go where there are bee-keep- 
ers, and if they are not in numbers it 
will make a poor meeting. Now the 
Norfolk, Va., people want us there, be- 
cause they want us to see the town. 
If these bee-keepers want us, it is all 
right. 

Mr. Holekamp—Would it not be bet- 
ter to let this be undecided, and give it 
a little more time? Maybe those Min- 
neapolis people would come in and in- 
vite us there. 

Mr. York—I don’t think that we 
should consider an invitation from the 
West for next year; we should go East, 
as Mr. Coggshall says. 

Mr. Coggshall—You might come to 
Philadelphia or Harrisburg. 


Mr. France—This will finally have to 
be left with the Executive Board. Your 
suggestions are good, but, remember, 
we can nat decide here. This meeting 
was to have been held here last year, 
but when the cry of yellow fever broke 
out in the South it seemed best to meet 
elsewhere. I doubt very much if the 
meeting will be held at Jamestown. On 
account of excursion rates some of the 
larger cities will obtain the meeting, 
but I am in favor of the meeting being 
held in the East. 

Mr. Victor—I think this Association 
should meet East of the Mississippi 
River, and that it be left to the discre- 
tion of the Executive Committee, with- 


out recommending any special place, ex-. 


cept to meet east of the Mississippi 
River. 

President—Have we a second for the 
motion ? 

Mr. Coggshall—I second the motion. 

Pres. Dadant—It is the sentiment of 
this meeting that when you vote, that 
we desire the meeting held east of the 
Mississippi River. The motion is car- 
ried. 


(Continued next week.) 





Send Questions cither to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MrLuER, Marengo, Ill. 


(as Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Introducing Queens—Building Up 
Colonies 





1. I have 2 colonies that have no 
queens, so I am going to send for some. 
How shall I introduce them? I have 
just started in bee-keeping. 

2. My colonies are very light. How 
can I get them strong? MINNEsoTA. 


ANSWERS.—I. In probably all cases, 


those who ship queens send with them 
instructions for introducing, and you ar: 
expected to follow those instruction 
Generally they are that you are to put 
the cage in the hive, between the fram« 
or over the top-bars, where they w! 
be sure to be well surrounded. The o! 
queen is to be removed at the time tl 
new one is to be put in, and the be 
are to eat the candy to liberate th 
queen. Some prefer to have the new 


























queen in the hive 2 or 3 days before 
the old one is removed, according to 
the advising of Rev. E. T. Abbott, the 
bees not being allowed to get at the 
candy till the old queen is removed. 

2. That’s a good deal like saying, “My 
-alf is very small, tell me how to make it 


big.” Of course, you’re to let the calf 
have all it can eat and let it grow. And 
you're to let a weak colony have all it 
can eat and let it grow. Be sure that 
in each hive there is all the honey the 
bees need—and more. In that respect 
the colony is different from the calf; 
if you feed the calf more than it can 
eat, the food will be wasted, and you 
may hurt the calf by overfeeding. The 
bees will not waste any extra feed given 
them, and they will build up faster with 
a good lot of honey in sight than if they 
have only enough to keep them going 
from day to day. Of course, you must 
not do anything to make the bees cold, 
such as leaving a cover loose or making 
too large an entrance. You might try 
the Alexander plan of putting a very 
weak colony over a very strong one, 
doing the work quietly so as not to 
stir up the bees, and having an ex- 
cluder between the 2 colonies; but if 
you have no strong colonies you can’t 
do that. 


Queen-Excluders and Comb Honey 
Production 








1. Is it really necessary to put a honey- 
board between the brood-frames of the 
newly-hived swarm and the super of 
partly-filled sections taken from the old 
colony? 

_ 2. Is it usual for the queen to go up: 

into the super to lay unless she is pre- 

vented by the use of a honey-board? 
New York. 

ANnswers.—1. If the super is put over 
the swarm immediately after it is hived, 
there is danger that the queen will go 
up into the super unless a queen-ex- 
cluder—or a honey-board, as you call 
it—is used. But there is no need to put 
the super on so soon. Let it remain 
on the old hive until a brood-nest has 
been established in the brood-chamber, 
and then put it on. So the general prac- 
tice is to put the super over the swarm 


> 


7 days after the swarm has been 
rived. 
2. Some have trouble with the queen 
going up, and some have no trouble. 
sections have starters only, and there 
s little or no drone-comb in the brood- 
hamber, the bees will build drone- 
comb in the sections and the queen will 
in them; and when she has made a 
tart there she will not stop with the 
drone-comb but will fill the sections. For 
many years I have produced sections 
Without queen-excluders, and not one 
section in a thousand is troubled with 
br od; but the sections have been en- 
tirely filled with foundation. 
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Curing Rheumatism with Bee-Stings 





lady in my neighborhod has had 
imatism in the ankle of her right 
for several years. She has tried 
Moy remedies, and all failed. I ad- 
| her to try bee-stings, so she has 


tried it twice, each time 15 bees stinging 
about the ankle. The first time I ap- 
plied the bees. The stings relieved her, 
but later she got very sick, although 
a week later she asked me to try again, 
with worse results. She thinks the bee- 
stings would cure her rheumatism, but 
is afraid they might poison her system. 

I had inflammatory rheumatism for 
4 months in my left leg, and after a 
doctor gave up, 15 bee-stings cured me 
with one operation. Would you advise 
us to keep on with only a few bees at a 
time? PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANsweR.—Yes, I would try it again 
with a smaller number, repeating the 
operation many times at intervals of a 
day or more. I don’t believe she need 
be afraid of the poison in her system. 
Thousands of bee-keepers have beer 
stung enough to show bad effects if 
there were any, but they’re a pretty 
healthy lot. 
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Danzenbaker Hive and System 





1. Is the Danzenbaker hive as good 
as any for comb honey? 

2. I have a small book, “The Danzen- 
baker Hive System.” Is it safe to fol- 
low ? 

3. Are the Danzenbaker brood-frames 
deep enough for bees to winter well? 


ANSWERS.—I. Some are enthusiastic 
over it; some condemn it severely. Af- 
ter a limited experience with it, I still 
prefer the regular 8-frame dovetailed 
hive. 

2. If I am not mistaken, that booklet 
was written by the inventor of the hive, 
and so should be exactly adapted to it. 

3. Yes, except in the colder regions 
of the North it is all right for outdoor 
wintering, and in the colder places cel- 
lars are used anyhow. Even in the cold- 
est localities, for outdoor wintering one 
could use 2 stories for very strong colo- 
nies, and that would make it a deep 
hive. 
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Questions on Topics Found in ‘‘Forty 
Years Among the Bees’”’ 


I have read your “Forty Years Among 
the Bees,” and re-read parts of it sev- 
eral times, especially on queen-rearing, 
and may have to read it several times 
more before I become an expert. I 
have taken some notes as I went along 
and may have to ask you some ques- 
tions; not however, with a view of in- 
timating that my way is better than 
yours, but merely to get your opinion of 
mine. 

1. You speak of tags on your hives. 
I have my hives numbered. Will not 
this take the place of tags? Or, do you 
change the tags every year? 

2. In regard to depending upon 
clipped queens for out-apiaries, if the 
chipped queen is lost when she comes 
out, and the swarm returns, will they 
not swarm again when the first young 
queen is hatched? 

3. In speaking of self-spacing frames 
by nails, I have used them but thought 
that too tinkering. You object to side 


frame-spacing, alleging that the frames 
will become so glued up that they will 
not occupy the same space again. I 


don’t care if they don’t. I don’t gen- 
erally use a dummy the second time, 
and allow the frames to spread a little 
after the frames are built, thinking the 
bees will not draw out the cells any 
after they are once finished. Am I 
right? 

4. You speak of wetting sections be- 
fore putting them together. I never 
found that necessary. I keep mine in 
the cellar and find them damp enough. 

5. On page 168, “Giving a nucleus to a 
swarm,” etc., what advantage is there 
over giving a hive with frames of 
foundation, or starters, with its own 
queen? 

6. You seem to take frames out of a 
hive and put them into another to clean 
my hives and lift them off the bottom- 
board. Is not this preferable? 

7. Page 237. Having your breeding- 
queen in a 2-frame nucleus, you take 
away one of the combs and put in its 
place a frame with 2 small starters (Fig. 
86). A week later you will have a 
comb built in it well filled with eggs 
(Fig. 88). This is then taken away 
and another of the same kind given, 
and this will furnish such an egg-filled 
frame once a week. Then for every 
such a one taken away, I must make a 
colony queenless. Having 2 of this kind 
in 2 queenless colonies, you clip off a 
little of the outside of these; why is 
this? I thought the younger the brood, 
the better the queens. 

8 As I understand, you now place 
these hives back to back. How is this 
one frame a week older than the other? 
‘Lo get them back, I must lift them 
from their stands and take them to a 
new place. Won't they incline to go 
back to their old stands? And as they 
have been used to come in from the 
same direction, won’t they go into the 
hive that is set in that direction? Of 
course they will be conscious of their 
queenlessness as I made them so to re- 
ceive these frames. Now, am I not 
getting two plans mixed? When I have 
got my prepared comb into a queenless 
colony, what more do I need? It strikes 
me that is where you want to rear 
queens by the quantity. 

g. I tried making nuclei in one hive, 
but the bees all wanted to come in from 
the one side. 

10. In making 2 or more nuclei in one 
hive, is it necessary that there be no 
passage from one apartment to the other 
by the workers, either at top or bot- 
tom? 

11. I have always been at a loss to 
know how to keep queens when I have 
them reared till I wanted them. If a 
queen is caged, is it necessary that there 
be worker-bees with her, or if her cage 
is between combs will outside bees feed 
her? 

12. I believe you told me once that 
you caught the worker-bees one at a 
time and put them into the cage with 
the queen. Is there a particular way to 
take hold of a worker to avoid getting 
a sting? 

13. You use splints in 
foundation in frames. 
get them? 

14. You give directions for making 
cages to protect queen-cells. Did you 
ever use the spiral queen-cell protec- 


fastening 
Where do you 





























tors? 
Are they not a success? 


I suppose you have seen them. 


15. There is a man living in this city 
who says he kept bees in Ohio years 
ago, and that he had hundreds of queens 
fertilized in confinement, and he told 
me how he did it. It is very simple. He 
used a barrel; took one head out of it; 
then had that covered with something 
that would not admit light. Then he 
made a hole in the other end about 3 
inches in diameter and covered it with 
a glass on the inside. Then he made 
another hole near this large enough to 
introduce the queen and drones. Then 
he stopped this up. The queen and 
drones would collect at this glass. The 
other end was covered by glass. The 
covering of this glass was quickly re- 
moved and in the dash for this light the 
drone would meet the queen. Before 
the large glass was uncovered the small 
one was darkened. I told him fertiliza- 
tion in confinement was talked of 40 
years ago, but was abandoned to-day as 
impracticable, but he claimed it had 
been practicable with him. He is not 
in the business now, but is a practising 
physician. IowA. 


ANSWERS.—It is perhaps not to be re- 
gretted that bee-keepers do not all think 
alike. If a beginner should take for 
his model the best bee-keeper in the 
world and blindly follow in his foot- 
steps, he would not come out so well as 
to do some thinking for himself. Even 
a beginner, too, may sometimes think 
up something that, at least for his con- 
ditions, may be an improvement over the 
plans of the veterans, and I feel pretty 
sure that from a man of your experi- 
ence I could learn something, even if it 
is worth while for you to ask ques- 
tions. 

1. It depends something upon plans 
whether it is better to have numbers 
on hives permanent or movable. If 
each hive is to keep the same location 
always, it is better to have the num- 
bers painted on‘the hives. But that sort 
of numbering wouldn't suit my’ plans 
very well. The hive that stands at the 
beginning of the first row in the home 
apiary is No. 1. But I may, for some 
reason, change that hive to some other 
place, and then the number must be 
changed to fit the place. That, you will 
see, makes the changing of numbers a 
necessity. This spring, for instance, for 
the sake of the drones—because queen- 
rearing is done in the home-apiary—I 
kept at home any colonies which dis- 
tinguished themselves in the out-apiary 
last year. The numbers of course had 
to be changed, and it is an easy thing 
to pull off one tin tag and put on an- 
other. If you find no necessity for 
changing numbers, you are rather to be 
congratulated. For sometimes—indeed 
much oftener than is pleasant—tags get 
lost; and sometimes when one is hur- 
ried the tags are not changed for some 
time when hives are changed. Indeed, 
at this present writing, a lot of tags on 
my hives have not been changed that 
need changing. I’m not proud of it, and 
I’m not advising others to be so shift- 
less. 

2. Almost certainly, if left to them- 
selves. It’s “up to yeu” to see that they 
don't. 


3. I have had a few cases in which 
a dummy has been left out at the side, 
and the bees lengthened out the cells 
until they came within ™% inch of the 
hive-wall. Unless your bees are better 
trained than mine they are likely to do 
the same thing. 

4. Yes, I have done the same thing, 
and I have also received sections that 
needed no wetting when received. If 
only 2 or 3 sections in a box should 
break, I wouldn’t wet them. 

5. The plan you mention, which is the 
shake-swarm plan, leaves the colony 
constantly diminishing in numbers for 
21 days, for not a young bee will emerge 
till the end of that time. The nucleus 
I give has at least 2 or 3 frames of 
brood, and sometimes can hardly be 
called a nucleus, having from 3 to 5 
frames of brood. Indeed, in some cases 
it is about as strong as the colony re- 
moved. Possibly you may say, “If you 
leave the old colony in full strength, it 
will swarm again. Why will it. not 
swarm if another colony of equal 
strength is put in its =place?” I sup- 
pose the reason is that a young queen 
is present, and the brood is different 
from what it was in the colony that had 
been swarming. At any rate I never 
had one swarm. (As a postscript I 
may add that the new queen has no 
swarming fever, and the old one has.) 

6. Yes, if bottoms are loose, and you 
want to clean off only the bottom. If 
you want to clean out rabbets, the other 
way is better. Or, if bottoms are stapled 
on, it may be easier to change hives than 
staples. 

7. That “younger the brood the bet- 
ter the queen” business may be carried 
too far. No better queen can be reared 
from an egg just laid than from a larva 
a day or 2 old, and the larva has the 
advantage that it will be 4 or 5 days 
in advance of the freshly-laid egg. The 
bees seem to understand this, and they 
would not start any cells on the edge 
of the comb that contains only eggs, 
and as that part of the comb is in the 
way, I trim it off so the cells will be 
started on the edge, where the bees like 
it best, and where it suits me best to 
cut off cells. 

8. Yes, you have 
mixed; I hardly know why, but it 
doesn’t matter. I wouldn’t advise you 
to use that plan unless you are rearing 
queens by the hundred, and I’m sorry 
I didn’t say so in the book. I don’t 
use it myself when I rear queens only 
for my own use, which I have always 
done with the exception of one year. 
You are quite right; if you get your 
prepared queen into a queenless colony 
that’s all vou need, and generally some 
colony will be queenless in an apiary of 
any size. If not, you can make any 
colony queenless long enough to start 
a batch of cells. 

9. I hardly know why you should have 
trouble. If the nucleus-hive is put on 
a new stand, and the bees imprisoned 
for 1 to 3 days, each nucleus ought to 
mark its own entrance. 

10. It is absolutely necessary that no 
bee can get through from one side to 
the other at top, bottom, or anywhere 
else except by going outdoors through 
the entrance. 

11. Better have no workers in the cage 


things somewhat 





with her. Sometimes the bees will not 
find her, but you cam provision the cage 
with candy and then the queen is inde- 
pendent. 

12. Look for a bee with its head in a 
cell taking a lunch. It is partly bent so 
its wings project in the most convenient 
manner, and you can easily take the 
wings between thumb and finger. But 
unless to ship a queen, I don’t know of 
any need ever to put workers in a cage. 

13. Supply manufacturers make them 
to order. 

14. The West cell-protectors are all 
right. 

15. If you have any faith in it, try 
it, and then tell the rest of us of your 
success. 





Queen-Rearing and Swarming 


1. Does the plan of opening a hive 
shortly before swarming time and de- 
stroying the queen-cells necessitate the 
devotion of one colony to queen-rearing, 
to supply the demand for young laying 
queens to be put back 8 days later? 
Or can some of the queen-cells taken 
from the colony be utilized? If so, 
how? 

2. Why not, at the time of opening 
the hive and removing the old queen, 
save one of the best cells that will hatch 
in a few days—say 5? Would not this 
queen, upon arriving home from _ her 


mating trip, destroy all queen-cells in 
the colony? Would it prevent swarm- 
ing? MICHIGAN. 


Answer.—Good cells obtained from 
anywhere may be utilized, of course 
keeping in view to obtain them from 
best stock. Even if the cells are not ad- 
vanced, merely started, they may be put 
into an upper story over an excluder on 
a hive with a laying queen, and the bees 
will care for them. For this purpose a 
colony with an old queen is better; the 
best being a failing queen that the bees 
are about to supersede. 





Bulk Comb Honey 


Having read an article on page 257 on t! 
“Production of Bulk Comb Honey,” I wish 
give my method, as I have practised that 
method all my bee-keeping life—z23 years. |: 
fact, I have sold but little of any other kind 
of honey but bulk honey, and my cust 
mers seldom call for any other. One me! 
chant who handles a large part of my cr 
told me that the honey I put up in quart an‘ 
2-quart glass jars “did not last till it was : 
gone!” All he had to do was to put a f 
jars in sight and it went quickly. I fill 
about % extracted and the rest nice squares 
white comb, and I get about as much for it 
section honey brings. The receptacles are u: 
ful in any family and they pay as much | 
pound for the jars as the honey. The sa: 
is true with tin pails in which I sell a gr 
deal of honey. just weigh it all to t 
customer, and at wholesale the pails cost ab 


10 cents per pound, and they buy and m 
no complaint. There is no need to put 
more than 1-3 comb honey, either. I sell 


my extracted honey that way, except wh: 
extracted is wanted for medicinal or cooki 
purposes, or a few buy it for their table » 
But those are mostly old customers who kn 
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me, and are not afraid of getting glucose in- 
tead of honey. My honey was all sold before 
old weather last year. And I had calls for 
several hundred pounds after all was sold, and 
| never shipped a pound of it. I find honest 
weight and honest goods build up a good local 
trade that stays with me. I have customers 
who have been buying honey from me for 15 
years. 

If I could only produce the honey, I would 
have no trouble to sell s—yes, 10 times as 
much as I do. I cut out alternate combs, 
leaving about one inch of the comb on the 
top-bar for a starter. I have regular hives 
for comb honey, and others wired for ex- 
tracted. I use only inch starters for comb 
honey when hiving new swarms, but full sheets 
wired for extracting hives. F. Marrs. 
Lorena, Tex., April 2. 





Mild Winter for Bees 


The past winter was a mild one here, re- 
sulting in the bees’ wintering quite well. Mine 
were set out as follows: 70 colonies on March 
4; 50 on March 28; and 43 on April 3; mak- 
ing 163 colonies in all. A few days later, 
I took an inventory and found them in the 
following condition: 126 strong colonies; 28 
medium; 5 weak; and 4 dead. This is the 
vay I estimated them: a strong colony reaches 
from § to 7 and 8 spaces; a medium colony 
reaches from 4 to 5 spaces; a weak colony 
reaches from 3 to 4 spaces. The inventory 
vas taken on cold, frosty mornings when the 
bees were in compact clusters. 

Frank SToFLET. 

Auburndale, Wis., April 11. 





An Amateur’s Success 


I am only an amateur in the bee-business, 
ut was very successful last season, getting 
ver 1,200 pounds of nice section comb honey 
from 10 colonies with only 3 swarms. All have 
wintered well on the summer stands, and are 
building up nicely now. 

I am well pleased with the American Bee 
Journal. James Sowarps. 

Pikeville, Ky., April 12. 





A Buggy-Spring Hive-Tool 


Herewith find description of a good, cheap, 
ind practical hive-tool which can be made of a 
wagon or buggy spring. The broken end of a 
spring can generally be found at any black- 
smithshop, and the thin end can be filed sharp, 
or you can get it sharpened for 10 or 15 cents; 
have it sharpened as per the illustration here- 
with—the thin end sharpened, and one side 


btolO inches long. 





| Correspondence solicited. 


We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 


If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 


We are always inthe market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Mention Bee Journal when 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Oder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, 100; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 





ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


OsweGo, ILL. R.D. 1. 


Queens and Nuclei 


Circulars Free. 


18Atf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Italian Queens 


I emplov the best skill for breeding Golden 
ordark. Untested, $1.00: Tested, $1.50. 
18Alt Cc. D. BENTON, Akia,N Y. 
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ibout 2 inches back, to be used as a scraper, 
screw-driver or chisel; and the thick edge could 
be squared on one edge to use as a hammer 

drive a nail with. 

Have it the above shape to scrape out the 
rner of a hive, with the sharp, square edges 
) the fingers will not strike on the bottom 
r side of a hive. Vircu, P. Currier. 
Canon City, Colo. 





By uniting swarms 
Queens from 1000 colonies Supplies 
I sell queens at—1 queen, 25c; doz., $3. Also 
following supplies at 4¢ Root’s prices: 1000 
P.& I. fences; 1000 plain section-holders ; 1000 
41¢x4\¢ plain sections; Daisy foundation fas- 
tener; 10-inch foundation mill; 200 10-frame 
wood-zincs; 2 doz. Porter escapes; 500 Hoff- 
manframes. R. MM. SPENCER, 
4A16t Nordhoff, Cal. 
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ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN 
BEES, QUEENS and NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and im- 
ported stock. All Queens 
teared in full colonies. 


Prices of Italians in April: 


One Tested Queen........ $1.65 
** Select Tested Queeu 2.20 
“* Breeder Queen ...... 3.30 
“ Tested Caucasian... 2.00 


Untestedin May. Allothers 
ready now from last .eason’s 
rearing. Safe arrival guar- 
auteed. For prices on larger 
quantities and description of each grade of 
Queens, send for FREE CATALOG, 


J. L. STRONG 


204 E. Logan St., Crartnpa, Iowa. 


TAYLOR'S: STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


Is THE Best 

Long Tongues and Goldens are best of honey- 
atherers: 18 yrs. a specialty, breeding for best 

oney-gatherers. Untested, 75c, or $3 a doz.; Tested, 
$1. or $10 a doz.; Select Tested, $1.50. Breeders, 
very best, from $3 to $5. Carniolans same price. Try 
them. We also sell Nuclei and full colonies. Bees 
in separate yards. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


J. W. TAYLOR & SON 
BEBVILLE, Bee Co., TEXAS. 


QUEENS FOR YOU 

Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italians—your choice. Prices: Untested, $1; 
Tested, $1.25. Prices on large quantities oron 
Bees given on application. Address, 

WEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO. 
JOHN W.PHARR,Prop., Berclair, Texas. 
12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


How to Maké Money Easy 


Restock your apiaries with Atchley Queens; 
they do the rest. We breed all of the leading 
races in their purity. Untested, $l each: $9 
per doz.; $60 per 100. Tested, $1.50 to $2.50 
each; Breeders, $3 to $5 each. 1, 2, and 3 
frame Nuclei, and bees by the car-load, our 
specialty. Get our prices before you buy. We 
manufacture standard bee-supplies cheap. 
Catalog free. Will exchange queen-bees or 
bee-supplies for honey. Beeswax wanted at 
all times. The Bee & Honey Co. 

WILL ATCHLEY, Mgr. 
11Atf Box 218, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 
E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 


4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 


6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Well-Bred Queens 


Vill greatly increase the yield of honey. Am 

ow taking orders for Cook’s Select-— 
red Queems—to be sent as soon as 
weather permits mailing. Also Caucasian 
ueens from imported stock. 


Cook’s Square Honey-Jar is the 
sst, cheapest, and most sanitary package for 
tailing honey. Send for circular and price- 
t of Hives, Bees, and useful Implements. 


J. H. M. COOK 
70 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1e Oldest Supply-house in the East, and only 


Reliable Goods sold. 
10 cents brings sample jar by mail. 
i7TAI3t Mention the Bee Journal 





ening. 





Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Hives, Sections 


WHY BUY OF US? 
Remus, Mich., Feb. 25, 1907. 


A. G@. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dear 
there are none better—the only perfect ‘“‘V’’-cut section 
that has come to my notice. 


Sir:—I use Lewis Sections exclusively ; 


They fold without moist- 
E. D. TownsEND. 


Remus, Mich., Feb. 18, 1907. 


The Lewis Hive-Bodies are far superior, both in 
material and workmanship, to any I ever bought. 


As ever yours, E. D. TowNnsEnp. 


Beeswax Wanted. Advanced Bee-Veil, cord 
arrangement. 


Silk face, 50 cents, postpaid. 


A.G. WOODMAN CO, &#3¢,820!4» 
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DANIEL WurtTH & GRANT. 


3-Banded, Red Clover, 
and 5-Banded Goldens. 


The Goldens took First 
d Premium at every Fair they 
were exhibited last year. 
Prices :— Untested, $1.00 each; Tested, $1.50 
each. Address, 


DANIEL WURTH & GRANT 
PITKIN, ARK. 
(38" Make Money Orders payable on West 


Fork, Ark. I have moved from San Antonio, 
Texas.—D. W. 6ES8t 





Bee-supplies and Berry-Boxes 
Lewis B ware at Factory Prices. Bee-keepers, club 
together, send me list of goods wanted, and let me 
quote you prices, I give the regular discounts. 
Beeswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 
6Etf W.J. McCARTY, Emmetsburg, lowa. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and One-Piece Sections to draw 
from. FREE—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15 or over. 
Send for 32-page Illustrated Catalog— 
free. 

W.D.SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [lich. 


28Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


29 Years Means QUEEN Quality 


100 pounds to the colony in a poor year, 
like last, and 280 to the colony the year before. 
My Italians are non-swarmers. Every queen 
purely mated or money back. Circular tells 
of Italian and Caucasian. 

SEtf A. D. D. WOOD, Lansing, Mich 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Established 1847. 


Northwest Farm and Home 


PUBLISHED BY 
Washington Farmer Publishing Co. 
Capital Stock, $100,000. (Incorporated) 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 











Subscription, per year, $1.00. General cir- 
culation among three million people west of 
St. Paul and north of San Francisco. The 
highest authority on Irrigation. Most elegant 
descriptive Magazine and eee Peri- 
odical in America. 14Ctf 


Ohio and West Virginia 
Bee-Keepers 


Save freight and time by ordering 
Root’s Goods from me. Catalog 


free. 
E. W. PIERCE, Zanesville, O. 














Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
50 chaff hives oy Bs og h 
100 honey racks, 500 
frames, 2,000 honey ie ~~" 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have donble 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Il, 


‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 














SEE THIS! 





The Moder Perma? . dice os cc cc ccccacss $ .25 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture............... 1.00 
Inland Poultry Journal................. 50 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer ................ 50 


OUR PRICE $1.10 


Better do it now. 


Ask for other combinations. We can du- 
plicate any offer made, and frequently go 
them one better. 


Modern Farmer and Busy Bee 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


In Its Thirtieth Year 


The Rural Galifornian 


One Dollar a Year 


A large monthly magazine devoted to Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural and rural pursuits, showing the 
wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. Beau- 
tifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 
printed on fine book paper. n encyclopedia of in- 
formation for colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Rooms 6 and 7 Temple Bloc 
1Ct LOS RNGELES, CALIF. 


Special Offer.—For $1.40 we will send 
the Rural Californian and the American Bee 
Journal for one year. 


Mention Bee Journal when 





~riting. 
A Prophet of Profit 


There is plenty of money in Chickens if 
your effort is intelligently directed. 


Learn the right way to do things by sub- 
scribing for 


Profitable Poultry 


MILTON, WIS. 


For a limited time only 25 cents per year. 








1Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal 
A 40-page Catalog tree 
The latest work on BEE- 
SUPPLIES, Hives, Fix- 
tures, Etc. Italian Bees and 


Queens. If 
bees, do not fail to write us. 


John Nebel & Son Supply Go., High Hill, Mo. 


6Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Successful Poultry Journal 


FRANK HECK, Editor. 


Subscription Price I cents per Year. 
Write for Advertising Rates. 


interested in 








The most prominent and successful, practica 
poultrymen write for the Successful Poultry Jour 
nal, and tell how they build their houses, mate their 
fowls, manage their incubators, feed both youn 
and old—and, in fact, tell how they succeed an 
make money. Send for sample copy. 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY JOURNAL 
1Ctf 355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


$lito$3apair. Registered Homing Pigeons; 
Big Squab Breeders. Also Angora and Belgian 
Hares; Fancy experiment eer’ crosses in 





all colors. 
Mail orders filled. 


40Ctf 


L 
GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 





THE POULTRY DIGEST 


25 cents per Year. 
An Enterprising, Pushing and Progressive 


Poultry Journal. A live and instructive Peri- 
Odical Different From All the Rest. 

True to name, a concise and boiled down di- 
gest of allthe doings in the Poultry World—A 
time-saving periodical; methodical, to the 
point, and conservative. 

you want to make more money out of 
your fowls. 
you want to get good results with less 
hard work. 
you want to learn how tosave your 
ae little chicks. 
you want to know what to do ach 
month in the poultry yard. 
Send in your subscription to the 
POULTRY DIGEST pys. co. 
36Ctf 43 CENTRE St., N. Y.C 








FASHION BOOK FREE 


The Home Instructor r fashion Book 


a 








I willsend you my handsome new fashion book § 
which illustrates 509 of the latest styles. Itisa 
valuable book and every woman owning a sewing 
machine should have one, It also gives 12 ILLUS- 
TRATED LESSONS in~-ewing & Dress Cutting. 


HOW I DO IT {publish The Home In- 


structor, an illustrated 
home woman’s magazine and want your name 
on my subscript ion list, The Home Instructor is 


bright, entertaining, clean and instructive, just the 
sortof paper youshould havein your home. It 
has departments for ev ery feature of home life, 
and prints the choicest fiction every month, Every 
issue has several pages devoted to latest fashions 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 352) i'.25 


you The Home Instructor for two years and will 
send my big fashion book to you free Address 


A. OTIS ARNOLD, © uincy, 111. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TEXAS QUEENS 


The Famous Honey-Producers 


Texas 
Queens 


The Famons 
Honey- 
Producers 

I am booking orders now for April, May 
and June delivery, for Carniolans, Ital- 
ians, and Goldens—equal to the best, re- 

















gardless of price. PRiIczs: 

Tested Queens ....$1.00 each ; $10.00 per doz. 
Warranted “ a —-. 
Untested *“* .... 8 * 550 * 


6Atf GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal,Texas. 


Carniolans! [talians ! 


FOR SALE 
No disease. 2-comb Nucleus, with Queen, 
$3, f.o.b. express office here. 
A. L. AMOS, Comstock, Nebr. 
12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal 


We Se_t RoOT’s GOODS IN MICHIGAN 

Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hiv=s, 
Foundation, etc, as wecan save youtime a d 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


H. M. HUNT & SON, 
REDFORD, Wayne Co., Mic! 


Please mention Bee Journe 
when writing advertisers. 












































gre made ovary yeae in the book business. 
very family, rich or r, must have 
books. During the last few years, 5. 
000.00 have been expended for Modern 
Eloquence 2.000,000.00 for Stoddard’s 

tures, ,000,000.00 for the Century 
O Pictions .and the tremendous sum of 





000,000.00, covering over half a million 
sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
These books were sold by subscription in 
American homes and sales are still 


going on. 

e have a subscription publication 
which sells more readily than any of the 
above. The demand is already so tre- 
mendous that more capital is required to 
swing it, or get behind on orders. Profits 
are enormous, several times savings bank 
interest. 

We have arranged a plan whereby 


Any ive Man or Woman 
Can Share These Profits 


becoming stockholders in a profitable 
business, based on twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Remember,.the success of this publi- 
cation is not away off in the future—it is 
not prospective, but it is a success at the 
present time and wing in demand 
every hour. Sales of this publication at 


00 

0 

0. 

0 

0 Often Exceed $2000 a Day 
4 
) 
co 
() 
O 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
those of small means to get in on the 
ground floor in a business which legiti- 
mately pare large dividends and is as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. 1t cannot 
be held open for long as the response is 
certain to 80 t that we shall 
have all the capital we need to increase 

he number of our presses and secure 
stock to be turned out in completed 
books, which are selling like wildfire. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate 
this opportunity, You will never have a 
a chance like this again to become 


Part Owner in a 
Mammoth Publishing House 


which is already in successful operation, 
already earning big dividends.and which 
as led to sell a smal! amount of its stock 
simply because the business is already so 
tremendous as to exhaust the working 
capital. But if you would grasp this op- 
portunity you must 


‘ 0) Write Quick—Only a Few Can Come In 


Address your letter to me personally, 
like this— 


W. B. Gilbert 


co’ 
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BHE-SUPPLIES 


PERFECT GOODS LOW PRICES 
A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 

Now is the time for you to buy your Bee-Supplies. We manufac- 

ture Bee-Hives of all kinds. The Dovetail, Langstroth, Alternating, 

and the Massie Hives, we make all of them. Remember that half the 


Every one knows the advantage of a good, substantial hive; the quality 
of material and workmanship in our hives are not excelled by any other 
make. 


8 work and worry of your apiary is removed when you use our goods. 
x We have been in the business over 40 years, and know what is prac- 


for it atonce, Youcannot fail to understand how to order just what 
yon want from our Catalog, it is the easiest to understand that you 
ever saw. 


NY other. Remember that now is the time to get your order in for the sea- 
son’s supplies. Have you received our new 1907 Catalog? If not, write 
Y No trouble to give estimates ; tell us what you want. 


KRETGAHMER MFG. 6O., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 
Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Catalogs issued in English or German. 


(IIDASASALASADAASADAAA bd 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker w 
recommend above all others. 


tical, and when you once give our goods atrial you will have none 





BINGHAM 


CLEAN 






BEE SMOKER g : 
s s u. 56. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smck- 
bed ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
e A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
7 so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 
= All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
z 1892, and 1903,” and have all the new improvements. 
= Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
& Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—81¢ ‘ 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—2 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Patented May 20, 1879. BEST ON EARTH. 


BEE-SUPPLIES SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, Smokers, 
etc, Best of goods, reasonable prices, and a Ready for delivery April Ist. Select Un- 
‘* square deal.’”? Send for free catalog. tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2: 

ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. | Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 

12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


SIMPIEX BEC-HIVE cueapest: most au. H. M. PARKER, JR. 











rable, perfect, efficient implement. Constructed 3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S.C. 

without boards. Any onecan manufacture it. 

License of U. S. Patent granted. Address, Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
17 A6t P. 0. BOX 332. Colton, Calif. 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. QUEENS 2 ITALIAN 7 QUEENS 
ITALIAN QUEENS SS oe Red-Clover stock and 


Better than ever. 


That are bred from the best stock this country EE SRE AB TE DEE 60ceach: six. $3.50 
can produce Bright Golden and 3-banded Selected untested......... Sc an 83 00 
Queens ready toship May 20. Iam now book-  eaaepamp RR ta Ae $1.00 “ £00 
ing orders which willbe filed and filled in ro- Selected tested......... 125 “ 

tation. After May 20 all orders will receive Two-frame nuclei with untested queen. . 2.00 


i J ts 
oer for $3.35, or 12 for 86 so Tested, LUD, Orders filled in rotation. Send orders to 





or 6 for $5.50. 2 frame nuclei with Young Queen 
afer June 1, $2.10 GEO. BARNES. E. A. SIMMONS, Greenville, Ala. 
15A26t Box 340. Norwalk, Ohio. 17Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Please Mention the American Bee Journal y2e.writins 
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YOUR MONEY IS GOOD 


You know that. We know that. Every one knows that. If it were not, 
every one would not be ready to take it, You and you alone must insist on 
returns, real returns for the good money you spend for bee-supplies. If you 
don’t see to it that you get your money’s worth no one will. 


NOW WE WANT TO ASK YOU A QUESTION 


Do you know that you are losing money—real, hard-earned money—every 
time you put acolony of bees into a cheap, poorly fitting hive? You are, 
for the good reason that the bees are spending most of their time building 
over the hive when they ought to be making honey. 


HONEY MEANS MONEY 
BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEE WARE 
lark |S 3 


MAKES THE FINEST 











Thus more than the money that you think you are saving when you buy a 
cheap hive the bees are losing for you ‘‘ hand over fist,’’ and you don’t know 
it. It’s the fault of the hive. 

That’s why some bee-keepers get a whole lot. more honey than others. 
That’s why the man using the best goods makes the most money when it 
comes to cashing in at the end of the season. We can prove that. Men can 
build hives cheaper and better than bees. Then why not have everything 
just right to begin with ? 


LEWIS HIVES ARE BUILT RIGHT 


DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 








ENGLAND—E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts. Consne ea Honey-Producers’ As- ee ee on eemee Co.,Grand = s 
sociation, Denver. c CTs—Alvin A. Vinal arsh 
rea Raymond Gariel, Paris, 2 ter Quai Arkansas Valley Honey-Producers’ Associa- fieid Hilis. . 
e la Megisserie. x" Pocky werd. a * a MIRE oy) weansio Lumber Co., 
IBA—C. B. ’ rand Junction Fruit Growers’ Association, Ss. umber Exchange. 
Ce ee Saree 6 Se. Maan Sneies Grand Juaction. MISSOURI~E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph. 
~ Robert Halley, Montrose. OHIO—Norris & Anspach, Kenton 
CALIFORNIA—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., San IOWA—Adam A. Clarke, Le Mars. OREGO N—The Chas. H. Lilly Co. ™ , Portland 
Francisco, 141 Spear St. igus Rantees' x Sons, eet. 5 + N Aa“ Seth Ciaaves & a. Tro) 
cCarty, Emmetsbur AS—Southwestern Bee Co., San Anton », 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Paul Bachert, ILLINOIS York Honey aud Bee-Supply Co., 438 W. Houston St. 
Lancaster. Chicago, 191 E. Superior St. UTAH—Fred Foulger & Sons. Ogden. 
Doyle-Barnes Co., San Diego. Dadant & Sons, + WASHINGTON—The Chas.H.Lilly Compa: y, 
Fallbrook Co-operative Ass’n, Fallbrook. INDIANA—The C. M. Scott Co., Indianapolis. Seattle. 








G. B. LEWIS CO., “teorsinatscoware ron” Watertown, Wis. 











May 2, 1907 











A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


Ling ei 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1907 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 


Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-listof BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN. N. Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 
Mestion Bee Journal whens writing. 








oney and 


+ Beeswax+t 


Curcace, April 4.—Market is quite bare of 
best grades of comb honey. When sales are 
made it is on a basis of "=~" with very little 
outlet for the off-grades. Extracted, 7@8c; off 
grades, 6@6%c. Beeswax in good demand at 
30@32c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CrncinnatTI, April 16 —Thereis nothing new 
in the honey market, excepting that this part 
of the couutry is bare of comb honey, and it is 
well, for consumers will appreciate the new 
crop more when it arrives. e are selling ex- 
tracted amber honey in barrels at from 54@- 
6%c. Fancy table money UscO%, in crates of 
two 60-pound cans. For choice yellow beeswax, 
free from dirt, 32c cash, delivered here. 

Tue Frep W. Mutu Co. 








PHILADELPHIA, April 10.—Owing to the cold 
weather, there has been quite a demand for 
comb houey in the last 10 days; quite a number 
of odd lots have been moved in this market, 
with not so many arrivals as heretofore. We 
quote: Fancy white comb honey, 15@l6c; No. 
1, 14@15c; amber, 12@14c. Fancy white ex- 
tracted, 7@8c; light amber, 6@7c. Beeswax, 
very firm, 32c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
0 commission. Wm. A. SELSER. 


NEw York, April 12.—Coms Honey.—There 

8 very little doing; stock of white honey of all 
grades is practically cleaned up, and small 
shipments which arrive from time to time, find 
ready sale at 14@15c for choice white stock, and 
12@13c for off grades. Considerable dark comb 
aoney is lefton the market, and there does not 
seem to be any demand whatsoever. We quote 
uominally at 10@1ic, but in large lots we doubt 
whether this price can be realized. EXTRACTED 
UONEY.—California stock seems to be well 
‘leaned up, and we are informed that there is 
ery little left on the Coast, and, before the new 
ropis marketed,whatever is on the market 
now willhave been consumed. The prospects 
« Califoraia are very good for a large crop, but 
nothing definite can be said at this time, and 
‘here is nogurety of a bigcropuntilit isactually 
gathered, Last season the outlook was just as 
good, but im the height of the season, cold 
northera winds and ly contrary weather 
‘flected the crop to such an extent that it was 
‘small as im previous years. With favorable 





Headquarters wr Bee-Supplics 


Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


FREIGHT- 


rates FROM CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. Cets!oc mailed tree. 
A Special Discount on Early Orders. 


Let me bred in separate apiaries, 
a UEENS Sscouevitee: 
Order for LOWS, CARNIO- 


LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 


For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Iv] $1004 VV 


Send for same. 


- 


SIMI A10) 


eA 4-4 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


weather in California for the next two months 
a large crop willundoubtedly be harvested, and 
if so prices will naturally be considerably lower 
than those of the past season and present prices. 
We quote white sage at from 7@9c, and light 
amber at from TOlike. Near-by, as well as 

thern houey, is well cleaned up, and the 
markets are in good shape for new crop. Cuban 
and other West Indian honeys are arriving in 
large quantities, most of which are sold for ex 
port. The market is firm, at from 58@60c per 
gallon, duty paid according to quality. Bees- 
wax firm and steady at from 39@3 1c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 12.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Faucy white 
comb brings 16@17c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%c; amber, 6@7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $35 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. PoupER. 


To.epo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy bringsina retail way l6c; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 





Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
71@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 
Tae Griccs Bros. & Nicgots Co.@ 
Ka .,.5AS8 City, Mar. 30—The demand for comb 
honey is light, as also are the receipts. The 
market is about bare of extracted. We quote: 
No. 1 white comb. 24 sec. cases, $310 to $3.25; 
No. 2, $2.50 to $2.75, Extracted, white, 8@9c; 
amber, 7@8c. Beeswax, 28-. 
C. C, Clemons & Co. 





Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 





DENVER, Feb. 14.—Producers in this State 
are practically closed out of both comb and ex- 
tracted honey. We have not sufficient — 
comb honey to supply our local trade, but have 
a good supply of white extracted of excellent 
quality. e quote strictly No.1 white comb 
honey, per case of 24sections, at $3.20; No.1, 
light amber, $3; and good No. 2, $2,380. White 
extracted, 8@8%c per pound; light amber, 
7%@8c. Clean, yellow beeswax, 27@28c, deliv- 
ered here. 

Tue Coro. Hongy-Propucers’ Assn. 


CrncinnaTi, April 3.—The market on honey 
is entirely bare of fancy comb honey; No. 2, 
selling at 12}¢c,and slow sales. Light amber 
extracted sells in barrels at 54@6c. Beesw ax 
32c, delivered here. Cc. H.W. Weser. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consiguing, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH WaTsR ST. CHicaaco, hi. 





If you waui lac &ee-thook 
That covers the whvle Apicultural Field more 
completely than any uther published, 

d $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 








BEE SUPPLIES. 


We handle the finest bee supplies, made by the W. T. FALCONER MFG 


CO., Jamestown, N. Y 


with you on your wants 


MUTH SPECIAL DOVE TAIL HIVES, have @ honoy board, warp 


Big Discounts on early orders, let us figure 


Ihe 


proof cover, and bottom board, think of it, same pric as the regular 


styles. Send for Catalog 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO., 


51 WALNUT ST 


oii, Leah, i. F Ua mame) ile) 
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“DADANT'S FOUNDATION’ § 


IT EXCELS 
EVERY INCH equal to sample 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 


Beeswax Wanted fines... 
Se ts fe te 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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Marshtield Bee-Goods 


talk for themselves ; having bought once, you will buy again. Our orders show that. The reason for this 
is that nothing is used in the making of our BEE-GOODS that we know is not fit togoin. Whyshould 
we when we have plenty of the best as it comes direct from the forest to our mill and factory. 

SECTIONS are made of the basswood timber, grown here in the basswood belt of Wisconsin. 

DOVETAILED HIVES, of lumber almost clear, made accurate and smooth. 

SHIPPING-CASES, strong and neat—nothing flimsy about them. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES THE BEST 


You will get your orders sent on very short time, as we are located on three direct railroads to Chicago, 
there connecting with the trunk lines for the East, South, and Southwest, and some parts of the West. The 
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South 13th St., Saginaw, E. S. ply Co., Harmony. J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 
S. D. Buell, Union ity. 


s West by way of St. Paul and Minneapolis. = 
s If you have not yet received our Catalog of BEE-SUPPLIES for 1907, just write for it. . 
° r < 
z MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. e 
_-_ . 
2 Some of Qur Dealers Who Handle Marshfield Bee-Goods: € 
» ~ — W. Bittenbender, Knoxville. NEBRASKA—Collier Bee-Supply Co., ILLINOIS—D. L. Durham, Kankakee. >. 
= Guegery & Son, Ottumwa. , Fairbury OHIO—F. M. Hollowell, Harrison. | 
AREAL “SG Wateer Boon, seus | Cte tena Taa On. | Tesae wine ch bieee  g 
3 MICHIGAN — Lengst & Koenig, 127 MINNESOT A—Northwestern Bee- -Sup- Co., Cumberland. use Metenntiie r 
s <. 
3 3 








